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Credit Men’s Education 


HILST apprenticeship in a craft or 

W profession furnished a school of expe- 

rience for the testing of adaptability 
and the development of skill, yet a certain 
ground work for the student is recognized as 
necessary to his successful training. The edu- 
cational program of the National Association 
of Credit Men for the building of qualified 
and skillful workers in commerce and credits 
is an expression of its forethought and its de- 
sire to provide the means when recognizing 
the need of ground work train- 
ing for skillful administration 
and management in commerce 
and credits. 

Unadaptability is clearly 
recognized as a bar to success 
in any craft or profession; and 
nothing will better promote 
human economy and the na- 
tion’s commercial welfare than 
by granting facilities to the 
youth of the nation for select- 
ing a life work to which they 
are adapted and in which they would find a 
congenial occupation. Leaving this selective 
process to mere chance is the chief contributing 
cause of so many human failures. Recogniz- 
ing this fact as vital and important in the na- 
tion’s educational scheme, the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men in its support of com- 
mercial education and the training of young 
men and women for the field of commerce 
and credits is rendering a notable service. 
The Association’s Program for this depart- 
ment should have enthusiastic endorsement 
and support. 

Credit administration or management has 


The credit man today 
who does not study will 
soon have to put a bunch 
of flowers in his hand and 
walk out to the cemetery. 


Geo. J. 


grown into a profession requiring, aside from 
adaptability, certain well defined qualities such 
as thoroughness, a judicial temperament, pa- 
tience in assembling and analysis of facts, fear- 
lessness, high standards and cooperation. Now 
these qualities do not come spontaneously but 
are the fruits of training in the school of expe- 
rience and the ground work of education. The 
systematic and carefully expressed designs of 
the Association’s educational department for 
furnishing the ground work of education and 
the building up of needed 
qualities for skillful credit ad- 
ministration are thus the ren- 
dering of an important service 
to business at large and should 
be faithfully persevered in. 

As a feature of the Associa- 
tion’s educational scheme and 
with a thoughtfulness for the 
assistant in credit departments 
and the student of credits, pro- 
viding a junior organization 
under the style of the National 
Institute of Credit is deeply favored as a scien- 
tific and economic plan. The Institute should 
attract a large body of young men and young 
women and group them together for a proper 
appreciation of the credit- profession and offer 
them facilities for the necessary ground work 
education. In line with this declaration those 
Local Associations of Credit Men, which have 
not yet done so, are sincerely urged to organize 
local chapters of the National Institute of 
Credit and provide this instrument for the en- 
couragement of the assistant and the student in 
the building up of a bigger and better profes- 
sion. J. H. Tregoe. 
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The Trained Man in Business 


President of National Association Urges Business Men to Study 


By W. F. H. Koelsch 


President of the New Netherland Bank, New York 


CREDIT grantor of my ac- 

quaintance who is making 

a success of a big job and 

who is considered well 
trained in his work, is suffering al- 
most daily from his lack of a thor- 
ough business education, of a real 
knowledge of economics. When 
some complicated problem comes up 
to him for decision, he breaks loose, 
if it is possible to do so, from the or- 
dered turmoil of his office, gets into 
his car and rolls out into the coun- 
try. 
“Keep going slowly in one direc- 
tion for an hour, then stop the ma- 
chine and tell me where we are,” he 
says to the chauffeur. When the 
hour is reeled off, he drives back at 
the same leisurely pace. 

And during those two solid hours 
he concentrates on the problem in 
hand, brings all his experience and 
judgment to bear on it, and works 
out some kind of a solution. 

Now that man is today as much 
of a student as the exacting nature 
of his work permits. But I have 
often heard him say that it would be 
worth to him thousands of dollars a 
year and many hours a week if he 
had had a grounding in the funda- 
mentals of economics and business. 

The importance of study for the 
business man, and especially for the 
man who is called upon to pass upon 
credits, was recognized early in the 
history of the National Association 
of Credit Men. For years the As- 
sociation has pushed this idea. Al- 
most every meeting of every one of 
the 130 local associations is intended 
to be and actually is of educational 


value to the men and women who at- 
tend it. 

George R. Barclay of the Simmons 
Hardware Co., St. Louis, a pillar of 
the Association and a man of the 
widest experience and study, re- 
marked the other day that he never 
attended a meeting without learning 
something of value to him in his 
work. 

The general sessions and special 
trade conferences at the annual con- 
vention of the Association are 
largely educational. In one session 
alone a man may absorb enough to 
justify the expenditure by himself 
or by his concern in attending the 
convention. 

For every alert credit man, the 
CrepIT MONTHLY is, in effect, a 


. twelve-lesson course in the broad 


subject of credit. 

The Credit Institute, established 
by the Association, offers a course 
in credits and collections designed 
not only for the ambitious and stu- 
dious subordinate in a credit de- 
partment, but for the established 
professional credit grantor who, like 
the old member quoted above, is still 
growing. 

THE BEST TRAINED BANK CLERKS 

Consider the situation in the bank- 
ing field in New York. What are 
the two most useful types of bank 
clerk here today? The Scotch and 
the German. Why? Because they 
have been thoroughly trained. They 
have learned to watch the details, to 
avoid the little mistakes, that, piled 
up, may soon result in costly errors. 
The ordinary clerk is the one who 
has not received the proper train- 


ing and has not learned how to im- 
prove himself by constant study in 
and out of the bank. If he analyzes 
his own case at all, he does so in- 
correctly and gets the notion that by 
some short cut or inspiration he can 
climb what the banking section of 
the Association, the Robert Morris 
Associates, in its bulletin calls “ The 
Ladder,” that is the ladder of suc- 
cess in American banking. 

I say to this type of young banker 
that progress by anything but the 
Hard Work Method is getting more 
difficult every year in this country. 
Not only is the European trained 
bank man setting the pace, but the 
young American banker is beginning 
to understand the necessity of study. 
There are more than 33,000 students 
in the American Institute of Bank- 
ing of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation. 

We have made a start, but there is 
a lot of work cut out for us before 
we can catch up to Europe in this 
line. What happens to the English- 
man, for example, when he starts 
his banking career, no matter how 
complete has been his academic edu- 
cation? He is put through the va- 
rious departments of a bank at home. 
Then he may be sent to a bank in 
Java for a few years. From there 
he may go to Argentina—then per- 
haps to New York. And at last, 
with a few foreign languages, in- 
cluding American, to his credit, he 
will be recalled to England where, 
after more years of intelligent work, 
he is judged to be a thoroughly 
trained man. He is now capable of 

(Concluded on page 9) 
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Economics Should be Taught 
in the High Schools 






Argument Made Before the National Foreign, Trade Convention 


at San Francisco 


By Prof. E. L. Bogart, Umiversity of Ilhinots 


F he is to meet his obligations 
intelligently, the average citizen 
of the United States should pos- 
sess a knowledge of economic 

principles, should have his powers 
of observation and discrimination 
trained, and be able to apply his 
knowledge to the problems presented 
to him. 

A good system of education should 
fit its students to be (a) better citi- 
zens, (b) more productive and effi- 
cient members of society, and (c) 
better able to enjoy life. It should 
enable them to understand contem- 
porary civilization, to adapt them- 
selves to it, and where necessary 
help to modify and improve it. In 
all these aims economics must take 
a leading part. One of the purposes 
of this study is to give a definite 
training to the citizen which will 
better fit him for the responsibilities 
thrust upon him by our present 
political, social and industrial or- 
ganization. 

Various definitions have been 
framed of the “good citizen” and 
the qualities of citizenship held in 
highest esteem have varied at differ- 
ent periods. In times of war the 
good citizen is expected to exhibit 
certain military virtues, but in the 
normal times of peace other quite 
different demands are made upon 
him. In general however it may be 
said that the good citizen is the man 
who can help intelligently to solve 
the problems that grow out of a com- 
plex industrial development, and 
who can prove himself a helpful 
member of the social environment in 
which he lives. At the present time 
economic life is social life. The citi- 
zen who disobeys economic law is to 
that extent a dangerous member of 
society. Thrift, frugality, extrava- 
gance, waste, profiteering, shirking, 
are economic concepts which present 
questions of right or wrong. The 
man or woman therefore who has 
gained right ideas about economic 
conduct has also gained right ideas 
about social conduct. He has 
learned lessons in ethics which are 
invaluable and should enable him to 
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distinguish more clearly between 
what is right and what is wrong. 

If a man learns these elementary 
principles and bases his conduct 
thereon he will certainly prove a 
more efficient and productive mem- 
ber of society. It may fairly be ex- 
pected that his earning capacity will 
be increased thereby, as it would be 
by any subject in the curriculum 
which affords a high degree of men- 
tal training. The main purpose of 
economic study, however, is not so 
much to increase earning power as 
to render the student a more useful 
member of society. 

HOW TO LIVE; HOW TO PRODUCE 

The object of economic education 
is to show men how to live, as well 
as how to produce, and in this con- 
nection the lessons of economics are 
of paramount importance. Goods 
are produced in order to be con- 
sumed ; income is earned in order to 
be spent. The consumer has valu- 
able lessons to learn in thrift, in wise 
expenditure, and in investment, 
whether this be in the form of health 
and well-being, of education for in- 
creased future earning power, or in 
deposits in a savings bank. Self- 
help, self-restraint, far-sightedness, 
discrimination are among the quali- 
ties developed. 

According to information fur- 
nished me by the United States Bu- 
reau of Education, about 60 per 
cent. of the students who enter high 
school end their education at that 
point. If training in economics is to 
be given to these students it is there- 
fore clear that it must be in the high 
school. To educate a few leaders in 
the colleges is clearly not sufficient. 
The mass of our citizenship, both 
men and women, must be given in- 
struction and understanding of the 
essential facts and principles of our 
economic life. The possibility of 
effective leadership is limited by the 
levels of popular understanding, and 
the level can be raised only by pub- 
lic school instruction. 

Economics furnishes a kind of 
mental training hardly to be found 
outside the social sciences. It is as 
valuable as mathematics but differs 


from it. The reasoning of mathe- 
matics is logical and rigid; that of 
economics is not less logical but is 
based upon probabilities; if certain 
premises are given, certain results 
will probably follow. But allow- 
ances must always be made for un- 
known factors and for that most va- 
riable element, human nature. Since 
this is the reasoning used in practi- 
cal life, such a discipline is of spe- 
cial value in the schools. 

A certain amount of economic 
knowledge is obtained from our daily 
conversation, reading, and experi- 
ences. But the knowledge thus 
gained by the average man is ob- 
tained in haphazard fashion and is 
apt to be one-sided and frequently 
erroneous. The boys who go from 
the public schools to the shops and 
factories will undoubtedly hear much 
discussion of economic problems, but 
it will probably consist of inflamma- 
tory denunciations of existing insti- 
tutions and of uninformed debate 
over social questions. What likeli- 
hood is there of forming rational 
judgments in such an atmosphere on 
the part of a young man without any 
previous education in these subjects? 

Accurate statistics are lacking 
which would show the proportion of 
high schools in the United States 
giving instruction in economics, but 
the number has certainly been grow- 
ing. A few scattered figures may 
be given by way of illustration. In 
1893 about one-twentieth of the 
high schools replying to a circular 
reported courses in economics; in 
1912 the proportion given in a lim- 
ited inquiry was about one-fifth; to- 
day the proportion is certainly not 
less and may be greater. The num- 
ber grows moreover as one travels 
from East to West; in California 
about two-fifths of the high schools 
are reported to be giving work in 
economics. This work consists in 
the great majority of cases either of 
commercial geography, economic 
history, or the principles of econom- 
ics. If possible, all these subjects 
should be taught; but if it is found 
that there is time for only one, eco 
nomics should be that one. 
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OBJECTIONS 


Various objections have from time 
to time been raised against the teach- 
ing of economics in the high school, 
of which the one which has appar- 
ently had the greatest weight is that 
the curriculum is already crowded 
and there is no room for it. This 
contention has undoubtedly delayed 
the introduction of economics into 
many schools, but if what has been 
said as to its importance is true there 
can be no doubt as to its desirability. 
The usual allotment of time for this 
subject is five periods a week for a 
half year in those schools where it 
is given at all. When this is com- 
pared with the full year given to al- 
gebra and geometry or the three to 
four years devoted to a language, it 
is clear that the ordinary high school 
course would be greatly broadened 
and enriched by making room for a 
course in economics even at the ex- 
pense of the older disciplines. In my 
own experience as a teacher of eco- 
nomics I have been impressed by the 
eagerness with which the average 
student approaches the subject when 
he is given an opportunity to elect it. 

Another objection relates to the 
lack of teachers and their unpre- 
paredness. Unfortunately the first 
difficulty is being accentuated at the 
present time. The low salaries paid 
our public school teachers, utterly 
unrelated to the value of their serv- 
ices or the cost of living, has resulted 
in a dangerous decline in the num- 
ber available, especially among the 
better-trained teachers. The lack of 
training in economics was being rap- 
idly cured by the colleges before the 
war, and they may be trusted to pre- 
pare the next generation of teachers 
adequately for their new tasks. 

It is frequently urged that the sub- 
ject matter of economics is too ab- 
stract and difficult to be grasped 
easily by high school students. It 
may be conceded that it would be in- 
advisable and confusing to intro- 
duce a fourth-year high school stu- 
dent into the controversial realm of 
economic theory, but this is not nec- 
essary. There is a large body of 
economic doctrine upon which there 
is general agreement which is easily 
within the grasp of even an imma- 
ture student, and there are several 
excellent text-books which present 
this material in teachable and under- 
standable form. 


ECONOMIC FALLACIES 

Another difficulty has to do with 
the: mental attitude of the student. 
In the case of chemistry or physics 
he approaches the subject with a 
fresh and open mind, but in the case 
of economics even the youngest stu- 
dent is apt to possess preconceived 
ideas or prejudices. It must be 


confessed, however, that economic 
misconceptions are by no means 
confined to young people of high 
school age. Among these may be 
cited the “lump of labor” theory 
that there is just so much work to be 
done and that if some men work 
overtime or produce too much, there 
is so much less employment for other 
men; or the idea that extravagant 
expenditure is a good thing because 
it gives employment to labor and 
puts money in circulation; or the no- 
tion that trade which is advan- 
tageous to a foreign nation must be 
regarded with suspicion by us; or 
that we can under present conditions 
expand our exports indefinitely with- 
out increasing our imports. 


Finally there is still difference of 
opinion among teachers themselves 
as to the best method of teaching 
economics. Some insist that students 
should study only descriptive ma- 
terixl and make their own generali- 
zations. Others prefer to give the 
principles to the students first and 
then confirm and verify these by 
reference to facts. The latter seems 
to me the preferable method. A 
clear line of demarcation must be 
made between investigation and 
teaching. It is the duty of economic 
science to reduce the knowledge 
gained in this field to scientific gen- 
eralizations, to convert the experi- 
ence of previous generations into 
working principles for this, and it is 
the duty of economic education to 
present these principles in teachable 
form. High school students or 
teachers are not expected to advance 
the frontiers of human knowledge; 
they are fortunate if they can mas- 
ter the principles already ascer- 
tained. 


A highly successful teacher of ec- 
onomics, F. M. Taylor, has stated in 
the Journal of Political Economy 


‘that it should be the aim of the ele- 


mentary course to ensure that the 
“students carry away with them a 
body of economic doctrine which 
has a high degree of definiteness, 
which is held with a firm and cer- 
tain grasp, and which is, in some 
measure at least, available.” Stu- 
dents thus equipped would be able to 
apply the principles to concrete 
cases in after life and to defend with 
reasonable effectiveness the economic 
truths they have learned. 

The most valuable lesson which 
can be learned from a study of eco- 
nomics, in my opinion, is that of so- 
cial solidarity and of the economic 
interdependence of all classes of so- 
city. By this is not meant a senti- 
mental insistence upon a non-exist- 
ent harmony of interests, but rather 
an appreciation of the absolute inter- 
dependence of the different factors 
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of production in spite of real con- 
flicts of interest in the distribution 
of the product. We are all mem- 
bers of the same body. 


POWER OF THE SCHOOL TEACHER 


In times of discontent like these 
there is danger that some classes or 
groups will flout economic principles 
and place in danger our social insti- 
tutions. On the other hand vested 
interests may oppose desirable re- 
forms and by so doing inflame oppo- 
sition. To both these extremes eco- 
nomics is a useful antidote. If dis- 
aster is to be averted sane councils 
based upon careful analysis and 
comprehension must prevail. Right 
thinking is a matter of education. 
The world has recently witnessed an 
object lesson in the power of educa- 
tion. In a single generation the 
school teachers of Germany were 
able to change completely the ideals 
and aims, if not the character, of the 
German people. The power which 
was there utilized for ignoble ends 
could surely be directed in the 
United States to the development of 
noble social ideals and cordial indus- 
trial relations. And who can doubt 
the success of such efforts if effec- 
tively begun in our public schools 
and carried systematically through 
our institutions of higher learning? 
Surely such a sustained effort would 
be preferable to the periodic and 
spasmodic attempts we make to edu- 
cate the whole electorate on some 
vital issue during the heat of a sin- 
gle campaign. 


Trained Man in Business 
(Continued from page 7) 
advancement to an important posi- 
tion in his profession either at home 

or abroad. 

If he goes in for foreign trade in- 
stead of banking, he gets a similar 
training. And if you want to at- 
tract the enthusiastic attention of 
the president of an American ex- 
port or import house, just tell him 
you know where to find a man 
trained in Europe in the foreign 
trade field. He will behave like a 
man dying of thirst who has water 
offered to him. 

The fact is that with us things 
have come easy, comparatively 
speaking. The industry of the coun- 
try has expanded so fast that the 
business man or banker has been 
able to succeed without study. But 
that day is passing. America from 
now on is to be increasingly in com- 
petition with the best trained com- 
mercial countries of the world. For 
that reason the American business 
man, old and young, must train him- 
self by reading and study, in the fun- 
damentals of business and econom- 
ics; and moreover he will. 





The Most Promising Educationa 


Movement in United States 
Address by Educator Who Knows How to Combine Theory 


and Practice 


By Dr. Charles W. Gerstenberg 


Head of Department of Finance, N. Y. University. Member of Advisory Council of National Institute of Credit 


R. PRESIDENT, Ladies 
and Gentlemen of the Na- 
tional Association of 
Credit Men: Your kind- 

ness in permitting me to address you 
bears eloquent testimony to a new 
spirit in credit work. For I must say 
with all deference to Mr. Hawes, 
President of the American Bankers 
Association, who has just spoken so 
forcefully to you, and with all hu- 
mility myself, that bankers and busi- 
ness men, as well as economists, 
have still a lot to learn about credit. 
We have been using credit for more 
than two thousand years in business 
transactions and still we know less 
about credit than we do about an- 
other intangible force, electricity, 
which has been used for less than 
two hundred years. We know just 
how to produce electricity, we know 
how to control and regulate it, we 
can send it out through the ether of 
space and catch it up again, and that 
without any accompanying dangers, 
without disasters and even without 
concomitant disadvantages. 

But what do we know about 
credit? For the last five war and 
post-war years we have gone along 
using a trial and error method of 
procedure that would lead us to be- 
lieve that there are no principles 
verifiable and verified that can 
guide us to use credit as the hand- 
maiden of industry and distribution. 

We need research. And we need 
research not only initiated and 
prosecuted by the theorists but aided 
and encouraged by men of practical 
experience. Every step in progress 
through civilized history has come 
about through the close cooperation 
of theorists and practical men. The 
greatest theorist of all. ages, Aris- 
totle, owed a large part of his suc- 
cess to the fact that Alexander the 
Great, perhaps one of the greatest 
practical men of. all ages, went forth 
to conquer the East and delegated 
to hundreds of his soldiers the task 
of collecting botanical and zoologi- 
cal collections that his great teacher, 
Aristotle, might continue his re- 
search. You can follow that process 
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through the ages, and you will find 
theory and practice constantly co- 
operating. 

But what good is research unless 
we have an organized method of 
bringing the results of it to all 
the people who need it? That 
organized method you have started 
now, I am glad to say, in the 
National Institute of Credit Men to 
bring the results of theory and prac- 
tice to the credit man. 

But there is another step that | 
would call to your attention: Mere 
intellectual attainments are, abso- 
lutely worthless unless they are 
coupled with a yardstick that will 
measure moral standards and stand- 
ards of everyday gumption. The 
Institute of Credit must rely upon 
you to bring to it and to its oppor- 
tunities those young men who have 
the integrity, the ability and the in- 
domitable will which are necessary 
requisites to success in any profes- 
sion. 

I believe that in starting the In- 
stitute of Credit you have started 
the most promising,—and I say this 
with a great deal of hesitancy be- 
cause I know how important and 
how wide my statement is going to 
be,—I believe that in starting the 
National Institute of Credit you 
have started the most promising 
educational movement that has ever 
seen the light of dav in America. I 
believe this is true for the following 
reasons: First, because you are link- 
ing up not locally as the corporation 
schools, or as the coordinating school 
such as Dr. Schneider started in 
Cincinnati, are doing, but vou are 
linking up nationally and even inter- 
nationally, theory with practice and 
practice with theory,—practice sus- 
taining and _ supporting’ theory, 
theory guiding and stimulating prac- 
tice. In the second place, you are 
not falling into the common fallacy 
of trying to wipe off all that has been 
accomplished by research and educa- 
tional instruction; you are not start- 
ing something new for the sake of 
starting something new. 

The Institute of Credit is not a 


substitute for the high school of 
commerce in the country; it is not a 
substitute for the university colleges 
of commerce, accounts and finance 
in the country. It is an agency for 
coordinating their work, for supple- 
menting it and for completing it. It 
is an agency which is going to assure 
you that we shall have men in the 
credit profession with heads that can 
contrive, hearts that can resolve and 
hands that can execute. 


You are going to demand through 
this Institute of Credit that a man 
shall be not only a man and a gentle- 
man but shall be a scholar as well 
before he asks for admission to your 
profession. Through this Institute 
you are going to put the profession 
of the credit man on the same 
foundation with the professions of 
accountancy, of law, and of medi- 
cine. There is no reason why your 
profession, in which the demands 
are so great, should not have the 
same high standards as those of the 
older professions. 

Gentlemen, yon have reason to be 
proud of your Institute of Credit. 
The idea that conceived it, the slow- 
but-sure progress that it has made 
in the last two years are worthy of 
your great organization and I say 
that you ought to support it with all 
that zealous enthusiasm that is com- 
mon to those whose God-given priv- 
ilege it is to serve. 


Credit Men Heartily Co- 
operate with Women 
Credit Managers 


By Agnes Ferguson 


Credit Manager, M. Sharaf & Co., 
Boston, Mass., Says: 


667 N almost every profession and branch 

of business, women have found a 
field. The credit department now has its 
representatives, who are meeting with 
hearty co-operation and a helping hand 
from the male members of the Associa- 
tion to aid them in smoothing the ob- 
stacles that must be met in the daily rou- 
tine. 
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On Business: Reading 


Often a Writer’s Analysis of an Enterprise Is 
of Value to Business Men 
By Wm. A. Prendergast 


President, New York & Honduras Rosario Mining Co. 


USINESS in one form or 

another constitutes the most 

important and largest field 

of interest and occupation 
in all highly civilized countries. It 
is presumably the subject that con- 
cerns us most. Why, therefore, 
should not people read more books 
and articles regarding business ques- 
tions than any other form of litera- 
ture? To put the question in a more 
definite light, why is it that business 
books have a relatively small cir- 
culation? Let us go further than 
this: Why is it that people gener- 
ally take little or no interest in 
business books, and “ business men ” 
are frequently known to sneer at the 
idea of getting any real help or en- 
couragement: from this class of 
reading? Your very practical man 
seems to believe that whatever he re- 
quires of aid in solving his problems 
or advancing his business prospects 
he is much better able to draw from 
the fountain of his experience than 
any other source. That a man could 
“show him the way ” by the written 
word has long been and is today very 
much regarded as a fallacy. You 
frequently. hear the man who has 
written a book on some business or 
banking question referred to as a 
theorist or dreamer, even in cases 
where the writing is based upon the 
fruits of knowledge acquired in 
business or a close study of business 
history and conditions. Not once, 
but many times, when I have spoken 
to men in the banking business about 
certain writings which I felt sure 
would or should interest them, they 
have replied in a sort of patronizing 
way to the effect that they hardly 
believed they need waste their time 
in reading about things that they felt 
they knew much more about than 
the mere student of finance. 

I know that there is more of a 
willingness to read about business 
affairs now than there formerly was, 
but not sufficient to make one feel 
that business books are as generally 
read and appreciated as they should 
be. We will consider the case of 
men with whom I have talked on 
this subject. Their view is fairly 
typical of a great number of business 
people. Their invariable opinion is, 

“Why should I read what A. B. 


€. has to say? What business did 
he ever run? Do you think he knows 
as much about this business as I do? 
I have been in it for twenty-five 
years. Came up from the bottom. 
Have had all the hard knocks one 
can get in this line. I have known 
every successful man in this trade. 
When I have something that seems 
difficult I just work it out. That’s 
the way to run a business. Your 
writer friend couldn’t by any possi- 
bility know as much as I do about 
“" 

A reply that could be made to this 
man is, 

“ Possibly my writer friend might 
not be as successful in conducting a 
business as you are. In fact, if I 
were choosing a man to handle the 
business, I would probably prefer 
you to him. You have more force 
of character, and probably could 
handle men better. But there are 
some things that I am sure he knows 
much better than you do. I am cer- 
tain,—if it were necessary to make 
an investigation or survey of the 
business in which you are engaged, 
trace it from its beginnings, show 
the reasons and forces that have 
called it into being, explain the eco- 
nomic motives and necessities that 
make it a necessary part of our life, 
analyze its different elements, ap- 
praise its values as public instru- 
mentality, dissect the methods of 


. administering its expenses or fixing 


costs, and do many of the other 
things essential to telling an intel- 
ligible and helpful story of the busi- 
ness,—that I would select him and 
not you to perform this task. In the 
first place, you have not the type of 
mind that is qualified to do such a 
job, and he has.” 

To let any business friend know 
that he has certain limitations and 
disqualifications is no doubt a shock 
to him, but as he is a mighty good 
fellow in the main, it does him good. 
So he comes back somewhat apolo- 
getically and asks, 

“But what good is all this stuff 
you are talking about going to do, 
anyway? Don’t I know all about my 
business?” 

We have now brought him to 
where more plain talking will be 
beneficial. 


‘““No, Mr. Businessman, you don’t 
know all about your business. You 
only think you do. There is a whole 
lot that you can learn that will do 
you good. But please remember 
also, that if you consider yourself so 
well fortified with knowledge, there 
are others who are not. So let the 
writer man indite something that 
may help them. But, more than that, 
encourage him to do it by consider- 
ing what he has to say. Further- 
more, you built your business by 
depending upon the readiness of 
your mind and the favoring circum- 
stances or conditions that  sur- 
rounded you. Maybe the men who 
are going to take your place should 
have before them a picture of the 
difficulties you faced and grappled 
with, of the methods you used, of 
suggestions that the writer may have 
drawn from your experience or the 
experiences of many others he has 
consulted, of the effect of this ex- 
perience upon other branches of 
business, and the relation of this 
business to the larger and more im- 
portant sphere of general affairs. 

“But to bring the application di- 
rectly back to yourself. Do you not 
think, Mr. Businessman, that it 
would help you to know what people 
in business are doing generally, what 
they are thinking of the same ques- 
tions that you must argue with your- 
self? And to carry the suggestion a 
little further, do you think it would 
do you any harm to read what the 
author of a book on business might 
think on the questions he has studied 
and concerning which he has gath- 
ered so many different views? Even 
admitting he has never run a busi- 
ness, as you say, that does not dis- 
qualify him from passing a candid 
and full judgment on the testimony 
he has before him. Business books 
are not written for vanity’s sake, but 
in most cases for the purpose of as- 
sisting in the accumulation of a 
broader and freer knowledge which 
will enable men to better understand 
the work that comes to their hands.” 

(In the next issue of THe CREDIT 
Montuty, Mr. Prendergast, sec- 
retary of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men from 1899 to 
1904, will discuss further the sub- 
ject of “ Business Reading.’’) 
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Interplay of Business and 
Education 






Credit Men Must “See Business Steadily and See It Whole” 
By John Whyte, Ph. D. 


Director of Education, National Association of Credit Men 


FEW years ago the linking 

together of business and 

higher education was a sub- 

ject for general scorn. The 
idea of formal education for busi- 
ness was repellent to the busi- 
ness man who had acquired his 
training in what he called, with un- 
affected pride, the school of hard 
knocks. Educational authorities 
were equally contemptuous in their 
attitude. The ministry, the law, 
medicine and philosophy or the arts, 
these were the only fit subjects for 
higher learning. They alone had the 
sanction of the Ages. The revival 
of learning in the Middle Ages had 
as one of its results the establish- 
ment of universities; what had it to 
do with trade or business? Learn- 
ing or science must be kept pure, 
studied for its own sake, and held 
detached from practical and material 
considerations. 

The traditions of the Ages kept 
learning within these narrow, sacred 
precincts almost to the Nineteenth 
Century. That century,—the cen- 
tury of the industrialization of 
human forces,—demanded the prac- 
tical application of the principles of 
pure science. There resulted the 
clinic, the laboratory, and experi- 
mentation on such a scale that a new 
revival of learning may almost be 
dated from it. Pure science began 
to be applied in the clinic and in the 
laboratory, the scholars’ and stu- 
dents’ world, which now faced and 
met the problems of the outside, of 
the larger world. In this application 
of science, the many half facts and 
superstitions that had gathered about 
it were discarded. The vast mass of 
superstition and traditional technique 
that made up medical knowledge was 
tested and sifted by observation and 
experimentation. A real medical 
science resulted. ‘ Chemistry, long a 
field for charlatans, was redefined, 
and into it as a science only ascer- 
tained facts gained entrance. Psy- 
chology detached itself from its 
parent, philosophy, and took up an 
independent position with a definite 
field of observation and experi- 
mentation. 

The effect on the practical prob- 
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lems of life of this change of atti- 
tude of the scholarly world is incal- 
culable. To it may be attributed in 
large measure the remarkable mate- 
rial advance of the last seventy-five 
years, a greater material advance 
than that of thousands of years 
preceding. With this change in at- 
titude has come the gradual invasion 
of the college curriculum by whole 
fields of new subjects. A _ notable 
example is the invasion by engineer- 
ing subjects, an invasion not ac- 
complished without a struggle; for 
the conservative school master 
fought it at every turn. But today 
the position of engineering in the 
college curriculum is unchallenged. 


BUSINESS AND THE UNIVERSITY 


Business as a subject for higher 
learning is less than a generation 
old. Its invasion of the college cur- 
riculum was combatted just as de- 
terminedly and just as unsuccessfully 
as was the invasion of its predeces- 
sor, engineering. In the last few 
years it has scaled the last wall, for 
it has invaded the graduate school, 
the highest seat of learning in the 
University. There are now several 
graduate schools of business admin- 
istration.‘ Thus, from the stand- 
point of the academic world, busi- 
ness is recognized as a profession on 
a par with the older time-honored 
professions. 

APPLICATION OF EDUCATION TO BUSI- 
NESS, BUSINESS TO EDUCATION 

What can education do for busi- 
ness? 

Education can apply the achieve- 
ments of science for science’s sake 
and of study for study’s sake to 
business,—it can apply geography to 
business as commercial geography, 
history to business as commercial 
history, English to business as busi- 
ness English, psychology to business 
as business psychology, and so on 
down the list. In every case this 
means the application of all the data 
and generalizations of other fields to 
business, the releasing of all the 
known facts of other fields for the 
benefit of business. 

What can business do for educa- 
tion? 


By testing the facts of learning 
and by bringing additional facts 
from its own experience business 
will broaden knowledge, re-state 
principles and thus make the new 
application of them less subject to 
error. Specifically it will reject that’ 
history which refuses to consider the 
forces of commerce as vital in the 
development of the world, it will 
spurn a psychology that cannot or 
does not explain the underlying mo- 
tives of business life. Thus business 
will demand a larger perspective and 
a new formulation of the essential 
facts of life. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION AND THE 
CREDIT MAN 


In the interplay of business and 
education the credit man is destined 
to assume a large part. By the very 
nature of his position, he is equipped, 
as is no other type of business man, 
to play a leading role. For the dis- 
charge of his duties he must as- 
semble the facts of his own business 
and the facts of other businesses and 
of business at large, for without 
them he cannot properly grant 
credit or safeguard business. Thus 
he becomes objective, detached and 
scientific, and hence his comments 
on business and his business data 
are invaluable to education in its 
study of broad economic and indus- 
trial aspects. He must continually 
apply a critical judgment. He is 
above all then a critic of business. 
It is demanded of the poet, who 
would be the critic of life, that “he 
see life steadily and see it whole.” 
The credit man as a critic of busi- 
ness can translate this maxim for his 
purposes. He should see business 
steadily and see it whole. To do 
this he needs all the training that 
education can give him, for the 
broader his foundation the better 
will be his conclusions. For that 
reason he will avail himself of every 
opportunity to enlarge his perspec- 
tive. He will study economics, Eng- 
lish, psychology, bankruptcy and all 
kindred subjects that will put him m 
a position to see business in its 
broader perspective,—to “see busi- 
ness steadily and see it whole.” 


Value of an Industrial Library 


Large Metallurgical Company Maintains Library and Sees 


that It Is Used 


By a Business Librarian 


F what value is an industrial 

library? Does it pay a 

business concern to buy 

books and magazines and 
establish for the employees a library 
system, which necessarily will be 
expensive? A large metallurgical 
company with main offices in New 
York decided several years ago that 
it was a good financial investment to 
establish a library in their New 
York office, with a librarian and 
assistant librarian. Branches are 
maintained at their principal plants 
and mines. 

The purpose of the library is to 
keep the company informed of the 
latest developments of its particular 
industry, business conditions, and 
related subjects. It must furnish 
this information to the executives of 
the corporation, but it also serves 
every department of the company 
and attempts to reach all employes. 


Probably the most valuable mate- 
rial in the library is the periodicals. 
About three hundred are received 
regularly. These include the domes- 
tic and foreign business magazines, 
trade journals, technical periodicals 
and association and _ professional 
publications. It is obviously impos- 
sible for any person in the company 
to read all the magazines that might 
keep him informed of the latest de- 


velopments in his line of work. So- 


the library publishes a weekly bulle- 
tin which indexes and abstracts all 
the magazine articles of interest and 
is widely distributed to the em- 
ployees. 

All are urged to borrow from the 
library any material which is of in- 
terest to them. Lists of the new 
books added to the library are pub- 
lished in the bulletin also and may 
be borrowed by any of the em- 
ployees. That this service is used 
and appreciated is shown by the fact 
that the circulation of books and 
Magazines amounts to over 7,000 a 
month. 

Most of the material indexed in 
the Bulletin is kept on file perma- 
nently. A large number of the peri- 
odicals are bound. The material in 
those which are not bound is kept in 
a clipping file. These bound peri- 


odicals and clipped articles furnish 
very valuable reference material. 


CLASSES OF BOOKS 


The books in the library include 
books on economics, industrial man- 
agement and business administration 
for the executives; technical books 
on metallurgy, mining, chemistry, 
engineering, etc., for the research in- 
vestigators, engineers and chemists; 
books on accounting, filing and office 
management for the clerical depart- 
ments; and elementary texts on the 
chemistry, physics and mathematics 
for the ambitious workman who 
realizes that by increasing his edu- 
cation he increases his opportunities 
for promotion. Each of the libraries 
has the standard reference books 
needed at that particular plant. 

The patent literature is a very 
valuable part of the library material. 
Copies of all patents that are of in- 


terest to the company are kept on 
file. 


A large collection of trade cata- 
logues is kept in the library at the 
plant, which is used a great deal and 
often serves as reference material, 
as when descriptions of certain types 
of machines are asked for. ~ 

The reference material is probably 
the most valuable part of the library 
work. Industrial Arts Index, Engi- 
neering Index, Chemical Abstracts, 
Journal of Society of Chemical In- 
dustry and the card catalog of titles 
from the Library of Congress are 
the most useful indexes to material 
published in United States and for- 
eign periodicals. Material called for 
which is not in the library and not 
available for purchase is borrowed 
from some of the larger libraries. 
Or, if it cannot be borrowed, photo- 
stat copies are purchased from the 
Engineering Societies Library, New 
York Public Library or wherever 
the material is available. 


A joint catalog is maintained in 
the New York office and at each of 
the branches. This gives éach li- 
brary a record of all the material 
available anywhere in the company. 
Each library may borrow from the 
others. 

Bibliographies are compiled when- 


ever requested. A large number 
are on file in the library. 
USELESS IF NOT USED 

The company has built up a very 
efficient library system. But it would 
all be worthless if it were not used. 
A large part of the library problem 
has been to reach the employees in 
each department in all parts of the 
company. This has been done 
partly through circulation of the 
Bulletin and partly through adver- 
tising. Library advertisements have 
been posted on the bulletin boards 
around the plants and sent to the 
men personally. Whenever it has 
been possible the library has been 
called to the attention of the men. 
Circular letters have been sent 
around telling what the library has 
to offer and inviting the men to use 
it. One of the branches is open four 
nights a week in order that the read- 
ing room may be used. 

As a result of this work a very 
large percentage of the employees 
are using the library. This is the 
best indication that it is really 
needed and is a valuable asset to the 
company. 


Pacific Coast Fire Protection 


HE National Fire Protection As- 

sociation is establishing local 
chapters in the larger cities of the 
Pacific coast. In April there was or- 
ganized the San Francisco chapter, 
and prior thereto chapters had been 
organized at Seattle, Tacoma, Port- 
land and Spokane. The start was 
made at San Francisco in a meeting 
in which federal, state and city au- 
thorities, representatives of business 
and civic clubs met together and en- 
thusiastically organized with over 
three hundred members. 

The intensive work for better fire 
protection conditions began in Port- 
land, Oregon, several years ago, and 
that it is still consistently carried on 
is seen in the record of fire alarms 
received during March last. Portland 
had one of the lowest records, 
namely 28.4 alarms for 100,000 popu- 
lation as against 54.5 for Oakland, 
78.9 for Berkeley and 78.7 for Bel- 
lingham. What is the record of your 
city? 
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An Undistributed Earnings Tax 
A Suggested Substitute for the Doomed 
Excess Profits Tax 
By Benjamin E. Cushing 


Asst. Secy. Cleveland Association of Credit Men 


Part of an article in Business, published by the Burroughs Adding Machine Co. 


HE credit men recommend as a sub- 

stitute for the doomed excess profits 
tax, a tax on undistributed earnings of 
corporations. 

In working out such a tax, two points 
would be kept in mind: (a) to provide 
the government with the approximate 
amount of revenue which it would derive 
from the individual stockholders in case 
the earnings were distributed; (b) to 
graduate the tax so that the larger the 
percentage of undistributed earnings, the 
higher the rate. The rate might be, for 
instance: 20 per cent on undistributed net 
income up to 20 per cent; 30 per cent on 
income between 20 per cent and 30 per 
cent ; 40 per cent on income between 30 per 
cent and 40 per cent; 50 per cent on in- 
come between 40 per cent and 50 per cent. 
An example of the amount of tax col- 
lected under this plan is shown in the 
following table: 


SMITH & CO. 


ee a $100,000 
Cash dividend........... $50,000 
Remaining undistributed 
50% of net income.... 50,000 
$100,000 
Corporation pays 20% on 
amount undistributed 
not exceeding 20% of 
net income: TAX 
20% on $20,000......... $ 4,000 
30% on $10,000......... 3,000 
40% on $10,000......... 4,000 
50% on $10,000......... 5,000 
Total tax paid by corpor- 
ie i a $ 16,000 
Stockholders pay personal 
income tax On........ $ 50,000 


In advocating the exemption of corpor- 
ations from all taxation save that on un- 
distributed earnings, the committee denies 
intention of favoring big business, but 
takes the position that, as stated by Sec- 
retary Houston, the present law “puts a 
penalty on brains, enterprise and initia- 

- tive” and that anyhow: 

1. A corporation is just a group of 
people, each of whom owns a part of the 
business; some parts are large and some 
are small; consequently some persons have 
large incomes and some small. 

2. When a corporation is taxed it is 
in effect the people that own the business 
who are being taxed; these people do not 
all own the same share and so are not all 
entitled to the same amount of the pro- 
fits; neither should all bear the same share 
of taxation as they do when a corpora- 
tion is taxed a flat rate on all its earn- 
ings. 

3. Each individual should help pay the 
expense of government in proportion to 
his total personal income, and the only 
way this result can be achieved is by 
personal income tax with the repeal of the 
excess profits tax and corporation tax 
laws, which tax individuals indirectly and 
unfairly. 

Thus we find the objections to the ex- 
cess profits tax law explained; the de- 
mand for its repeal with consequent ben- 
eficial effects upon the cost of living af- 





firmed ; and the substitution of an equable 
method of meeting government financial 
needs recommended. 

But how is this drastic reform to be 
brought about? 

Here is the program: 

The special tax committee has already 
won over to its plan the officers of the 
National Association of Credit Men. By 
word of mouth and pen, by addresses be- 
fore commercial organizations and articles 
in business publications, these officers plan 
to spread the doctrine. 

Members of the committee themselves 
are going direct by written and oral ap- 
peal to the local credit men’s organiza- 
tions in 130 of the principal cities of the 
nation. 

The 33,000 or more members so reached 
are in turn talking and writing these 
teachings to their business and personal 
acquaintances, 

When autumn comes, the committee, its 
field cultivated meanwhile by this educa- 
tional process, will appear before the 
proper committees of Congress, where it 
is already known by reason of previous 
fruitful visits. Here it will plead its case. 
It will go before the nation’s lawmakers 
with “clean hands” and without an “ axe 
to grind,” for unlike most organizations 
which descend upon Congress it repre- 
sents no “special interest,” no particular 
kind or line of industry, but rather every 
phase of business—the commercial public 
as a whole. And this helps mightily. 

On the effect of its efforts directly upon 
Congress, backed by Secretary Houston 
and supported by an enlightened public 
opinion by that time developed among 
business men, three definite results are 
expected, which will mean relief from 
the present injustices of taxation, lower- 
ing of the high cost of living and placing 
of the government on a_ business-like 
financial basis. 

These are: 

1. The adoption of a budget system 
bringing thrift instead of waste into gov- 
ernment financing. 

2. ‘The abolition of the excess profits 
and corporation tax, bringing reduction 
in the cost of living. 

3. The substitution of an improved 
and enlarged income tax plan, bringing 
individual taxation in proportion to abil- 
ity to pay, which is the only fair means 
of taxation. 

Surely an effort worthy of ideals born 
of the great struggle for world democ- 
racy and one which, if crowned with suc- 
cess, means solving one great cause of 
industrial unrest and the coming of the 
day of higher principles in politics and 
business. 


Entirely in Hands of the 
Credit Man 


“Why is the credit man important in 
his business organization”? is a question 
put by 2 student of credits. 

“Because the question of profit and 
loss is almost entirely in the hands of the 
credit man,” said William Koester, 
Treasurer of the Joseph Dixon Crucible 
Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
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Play Safe, Says Armour 


I N a recent message to their cys. 
tomers, large and small, Armoyr 
& Company call attention to the 
necessity in these times of readjust- 
ment and reconstruction to survey 
one’s business frequently from every 
point, take inventory of it in a gen- 
eral way and start about putting it 
in the best possible condition to meet 
any exigencies. They recommend 
in particular getting rid of old, slow 
moving stocks, turning them into 
cash as rapidly as possible, if neces- 
sary at some sacrifice, and buying 
only to meet ordinary requirements 
at an approximately sixty-day turn- 
over. Pin your faith to standardized 
advertised and well-known  mer- 
chandise, they say, such as can most 
readily be converted into cash; 
watch general and local conditions; 
scrutinize credits; expand sales into 
channels where there is the best 
prospect for prompt returns at ma- 
turity. 

They urge the safeguarding of 
one’s credit standing jealously by 
meeting all obligations promptly, the 
keeping of a clean slate at the local 
bank and the taking advantage of 
every possible discount. They also 
recommend a careful survey of all 
fixed charges and expense items, 
conservation wherever possible and 
avoidance of extravagant methods, 
because reducing overhead at this 
time is important. Intensify more 
than ever in higher standards of 
service. Service, they declare, is the 
best advertising one can employ, for 
it holds desirable trade and brings 
more of it. 


North Dakota Tax 
Decision 


N an earlier discussion of the at- 

tempt made by the state of North 
Dakota to impose a personal prop- 
erty tax upon outside creditors do- 
ing business with North Dakota cit- 
izens or corporations, there was 
some question as to whether the 
court had decided adversely to this 
legislation, but the CreprtT MONTHLY 
can now state that the“ unconstitu- 
tionality of this legislation was de- 
cided by the highest court of the 
state of North Dakota, and not by 
the United States District Court. 

The legislation of North Dakota 
was enacted on the presumption that 
because the debtor resided in North 
Dakota, the accounts could be taxed 
and the legislature attempted to im- 
pose a capital stock tax upon non- 
resident corporations engaged in 
selling merchandise to North Da- 
kota residents. The constitutional- 
ity of the law was attacked by parties 
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residing in Minnesota. None of 
them maintained distributing ware- 
houses or local offices in North Da- 
kota or made any contracts in that 
state. The method of each was to 
ship into North Dakota from points 
without the state merchandise to fill 
orders previously taken by their trav- 
eling salesmen or by agencies. The 
orders in all cases were sent to the 
ofice of the corporation in Minne- 
sota for acceptance or rejection. 


Under these circumstances the 
court held that the accounts or cred- 
its arising from such business were 
not taxable in North Dakota even 
though they might be long overdue 
and were secured by mortgage on 
real estate or personal property in 
North Dakota. The court likewise 
held that the corporations were not 
subject to a capital stock tax on ac- 
count of the prosecution of such 
business in North Dakota. 


The suit was brought by the ship- 
pers of Minnesota against the tax 
commissioner and each one of the 


county auditors in the state of North 
Dakota. 


Business Letters 


Ernest R. Clark, head of the Eng- 
lish department of the Rochester 
High School, talked on business 
letters before members of the 
Rochester association at a recent 
meeting, and formulated certain 
terse rules-of-thumb for correspon- 
dence. 

Mr. Clark declared that the aver- 
age letter writer, writes to please 
himself and not the addressee, and 
that it is an infallible rule that when 
a letter sounds “ smart” it should be 
destroyed and not mailed. Some of 
his maxims are, “Say what you 
have to say with courtesy and kind-. 
ness.”—“The modern business man 
must be 4 skilled mechanic in his 
letter writing. His vocabulary is his 
tool chest.”—‘‘ Every live language 
progresses by slang—not by the lazy 
man’s slang of vapid, indifferent 
words, but the particular piece of 
slang that expresses the particular 
thing as nothing else can do.”— 
“Count that day lost that does not 
put into your head a phrase that 
Says a thing a little better than you 
ever heard it said before.” 


Information Wanted 


Members receiving orders or having 
business dealings with the following 
Parties, kindly communicate with the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men, 41 Park 
Row, New York. 

Tindall, C. G., of New Liberty, Brook- 
Port and Gario, Ill., and Paducah, Ky. 


Unionville Supply Co., Unionville, Ill. 
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Supervisory Committee of the 
Foreign Credit Inter- 


change 


Bureau 


J. L. Thompson, Chairman, The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


Stamford, Conn. 


H. F. Beebe, Winchester Repeating Arms Co., New Haven 


Conn. 


L. 

L. J. 

L. R. 
City. 

O. 


John Bergman, Pass & Seymour, Inc., Solvay, N. Y. 
Bradford, The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Browne, International Western Electric Co., New York 


T. Erickson, The Carter’s Ink Co., Boston, Mass. 


H. G. Green, H. W. Johns-Manville Co., New York City. 
Clarence Kaeber, The Electric Storage Battery Co., Philadel- 


phia, Pa. 


T. G. Murphey, The Sherwin-Williams Co., Newark, N. J. 
Chas. W. Pindell, Carr-Lowrey Glass Co., Baltimore, Md. 
G. McK. Roberts, International General Electric Co., New 


York City. 


J. W. H. Ross, Simonds Manufacturing Co., New York City. 
P. W. Seyl, Wilson & Co., Chicago, III. 





New Publications 


YOUR LIFE INSURANCE MONEY. 
table Trust Company, N. Y. 12 pp. 


Speaks convincingly of the importance 
of creating a trust fund in order to pre- 
vent the dissipation of inherited moneys. 


THE PROBLEM OF PRICES: Howard §S. 
Mott, Irving National Bank. 


This interesting analysis of Prices was 
taken from an address before the Musi- 
cal Supply Association of America. 

“All violent, long-continued or exten- 
sive changes in the general level of 
prices,” says Mr. Mott, “probably create 
more human misery than all other things 
put together. They create profound 
changes in the economic conditions of 
many of us; they engender pitiful misun- 
derstanding and hate, and the calling of 
names like “gambler in _ foodstuffs,” 
“ profiteer,” and “bolshevik.” And we 
set our legislators at work to fight wind- 
mills by enacting new statutes that are 
neither wise nor expedient—that neither 
help us out of our difficulty nor enhance 
our respect for the law. Never yet has 
it been found feasible either to legislate 
or to prosecute high prices out of exis- 
tence. To attempt to do either is merely 
stupid.” 

Mr. Mott believes that present high 
prices and their concomitants of shat- 
tered standards, uneasy politics and so- 
cial unrest have been provoked by sta- 
tionary or declining production of 
staples, an increased consumption of lux- 
uries and the substitution of dollars for 
wealth. 

The remedies for these high prices, he 
says, are in the production of more 
staples, the refusal to buy things we do not 
need, or can get along without and the 
creation of more wealth. He insists that 
deflation must not be violent. 


Equi- 


INCOME ‘TAXATION: Exposition of a Prin- 
ciple of Taxation. Committee on Federal 
Taxation, National Association of Credit 
Men. R. G. Elliott, Chairman, Jaques Mfg. 
Co., Chicago, Ill, 

That the Excess Profits Tax will shortly 
be repealed is generally conceded. This 
pamphlet is therefore devoted to an ex- 
planation of a substitute to raise the rev- 
enue which will be lost by repeal of the 
Excess Profits Tax. 
LANGUAGE FOR MEN 

Talking business. 

York University. 

pp. 

The credit manager is thought of as a 
man who writes rather than talks. But 
more and more he gets out of his office, 
assists and advises merchant creditors, 
meets and talks with other credit grantors 
in the industrial fields. This volume, a 
complete text-book on business speech is 
therefore of interest to him in his expand- 
ing profession. His attention will be held 
especially by the hundred pages on “ busi- 
ness interviews” under such headings as 
“talk of superior to subordinate” and 
“talk to a committee.” 
TOMORROW IS HERE FOR US. 

Insurance Company, 

pp. 

Prepared by A. B. Simis, manager of 
the service department of the National 
Lamp Works, to show the value of the 
group insurance idea in_ establishing 
esprit de, corps in a concern. 

POCKE!t EDITION OF THE CONSTITU- 
TION OF THE UNITED STATES. Mer- 
rill E. Gates, LLD. National Association 
for Constitutional Government. 48 pp. 
Sets forth in simple form the theory of 

our government and the part that the 

people play in making and carrying out 
of the laws. The Constitution is pre- 
sented in full. 


OF AFFAIRS: 1. 
John Mantle Clapp, New 
Ronald Press Co. 559 


Travelers 
Hartford, Conn. 6 
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Collecting Accounts by Means 
of Threats to Publish 
Notice of Delinquency 
By N. Y. Barr 
s EVERAL plans have been devised 

by certain ingenious individuals 
for forcing debtors to pay overdue 
accounts by threatening the publica- 
tion of their delinquency and adver- 
tising the overdue accounts for public 
sale. While such schemes may pos- 
sibly be effective with a certain class 
of debtors, it should be borne in mind 
that the creditor lays himself open to 
an action-for damages for libel and 
the possibility of facing a charge of 
criminal libel or extortion. Such 
plans are particularly dangerous for 
instance in New York State where it 
is a crime to threaten the publication 
of libelous matter and it should be 
borne in mind that truth is not a de- 
fense to criminal libel, but that the 
maxim of the law is “ the greater the 
truth the greater the libel.” 

Various collection systems based 
on this principle have been offered to 
the public from time to time, promi- 
nent among which have been the 
Commercial Underwriters, and re- 
cently a new scheme, owned and 
operated by one Frank J. Dunn, 
known as Dunn’s Commercial Serv- 
ice, which seems to be the outgrowth 
of the Commercial Underwriters 
System. 

It has been decided by several 
courts that the use of a system which 
is intended to force a debtor by 
threat to publish and thereby humili- 
ate him so that he will pay his in- 
debtedness, constitutes libel per se. 

In Tuyes v. Chambers, 81 South- 
ern 265 (144 La), speaking of a 
practically identical case in which 
suit was brought, not against the col- 
lecting agency, but against the credi- 
tor or subscriber, the Court said: 

“The publication of plaintiff's name 
on the list of delinquent debtors was 
but a part of the plan to extort from 
her the money which defendant con- 
tended was due. It was intended to 
impute to her an unwillingness and re- 
fusal to pay her just debts, and to des- 
troy that reputation for integrity and 
fair dealing which everyone is presumed 
to have until the contrary is shown. It 
was not necessary that the document 
make the specific charge in so many 
words, but was sufficient, if by fair im- 
plication and reasonable interpretation it 
has that effect. Covington v. Roberson, 
111 La. 326, 35 South, 586. When printed 
and published the libelous matter became 
actionable per se. 25 Cyc., p. 258. There 
was sufficient publication through the is- 
suance, handling and mailing by the col- 
lection agency, in the manner disclosed 
in the record. The manager of that con- 
cern testified that both it and the de- 
fendant mailed to plaintiff the first and 
second demands, as well as the list of 
delinquents. We are convinced that the 
whole was a general scheme to force 
plaintiff to pay money, by threatening to 
humiliate her through public exposure, 


and that this was the underlying basis of 
the system about which this witness tes- 
tifies. The threats to place the list in 
merchants’ display windows, and to ad- 
vertise for sale, etc., could have but one 
purpose, and that is, through fear in- 
duce the payment of money which could 
not otherwise be collected.” 


In this case it was further held that 
it made no difference that the money 
sought to be extorted was legally 
due. : 

See also Turner v. Brien, 167 N. 
W. 584 (Iowa, 1918). 

Dunn’s Commercial Service has no 
connection with R. G. Dun & Com- 
pany. 


A Rubber Shoe Company 


Collection Letter 


A RUBBER shoe concern has 
been getting good results from 
the following collection letter, sent 
out during the mid-summer week: 


THIS LETTER ENDEAVORS TO CONVEY A SPIRIT 
OF CONSTRUCTIVE CREDIT IN A REQUEST TO 
YOU TO LIQUIDATE YOUR TENNIS ACCOUNT— 

WHAT IS YOUR OPINION PLEASE? 
Dear Sirs: 

It is surprising to note how a number 
of merchants who think they are a little 
hard pressed for cash, will wait and wait 
and wait, until expensive methods are 
employed to liquidate their account, 
whereas, a prompt response to a state- 
ment, with a check to apply, if unable to 
pay in full, and a promise to pay the 
balance, or date, when another check will 
be sent, would work wonders in the fin- 
ancial world. 

Now then, we have sent you several 
statements since June 30. It is not our 
desire to force the collection of your 
account—it is not our intention to create 
any kind of a hardship or expense for 
you—it is not our desire to add to the 
present existing pressure of credit con- 
ditions—it is our desire, however, to say 
that we are now justified in expecting 
you to present a plan of settlement which 
we can consistently accept by getting to- 
gether, and we believe that eight days is 
sufficient time to submit your proposition. 

“Very truly yours,” 

P. S. None of us can afford to over- 
look the need of quick turnovers; active 
circulation of funds—even though in 
small arnounts—and a clean conservative 
stock. We must feel encouraged at the 
fact that the country is gradually con- 
valescing from a severe attack of Mental 
Influenza and hopefully seeing the need 
of larger production. 


If this letter seems like a strong 
one to the readers of the CrepiT 
MonrTHLY, let them analyze it close- 
ly and let the Montuty know 
wherein its strong points lie. Any 
who have criticisms to make or sug- 
gestions to offer for making the let- 
ter still more effective should also 
let the MonTHLY have the advantage 
of their ideas. 


Association Treasurer’s 
Report Audited 


HE national office of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit 
Men is in receipt of.the following 
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certificate given by Eckes & Dean 
certified public accountants, of New 
York: 

“We hereby certify that we have 
audited the report of the treasurer 
on income and disbursements for the 
period June I, 1919, to May 15 
1920, submitted at the afternoon 
session, Tuesday, June 1, 1920, of 
your convention at Atlantic City, 
and found it in agreement with the 
books of account. We verified the 
securities and cash balances com- 
prising the funds of the Association ' 
at May 15, 1920. 

(Signed) “ Ecxes & Dean.” 

This refers to the report made by 
the treasurer of the Association to 
the Atlantic City convention. Copies 
of the report will be sent to mem- 
bers upon request. 


The Trade Acceptance 


T= secretary of the National Associa- 
tion of Stove Manufacturers calls the 
attention of the stove industry to the fact 
that the secretaries of the local associa- 
tions recommend the use of the trade 
acceptance by all manufacturers. The 
secretaries came unanimously to the con- 
clusion that the adoption of the trade ac- 
ceptance would prove advantageous not 
only to the seller but quite as much to 
the buyer. 





Speaking of his personal experience 
with the trade acceptance before the 
paint and varnish group at the conven- 
tion of the National Association of 
Credit Men, Assistant Treasurer Charles 
T. Corby, of the Colonial Works of 
Brooklyn, declared that he had found that 
his ability as head of the credit department 
of his business had been better directed 
for the welfare of the concern since the 
adoption of the trade acceptance. The 
use of the trade acceptance had released 
him largely from devising ways and 
means of inducing delinquent debtors to 
settle their obligations and had also re- 
leased him from those many details re- 
garding claims, balances and small dif- 
ferences, which are the bane of the credit 
department and prevent it from doing 
constructive work. 

With the trade acceptance there is 
noticeable, said Mr. Corby, an immediate 
falling off of those letters of entreaty, 
demand and threat which the credit man 
ordinarily spends much of his time in 
devising. The trade acceptance automat- 
ically solves these difficulties when prop- 
erly and conscientiously introduced. O 
course, while being introduced, great 
patience is required in order to get the 
proper response from the customer, but 
the thought and energy devoted by the 
seller to the introduction of the accept- 
ance will be more than compensated for 
by the concrete results achieved. 

If there were concerted effort through- 
out the industries to introduce this im- 
portant instrument, the difficulty for each 
would be less, he adds, for then there 
would not be the constant complaint made 
by the buyer, that the great majority of 
those from whom he buys are not urging 
the acceptance. If it were the common 
course for invoices of buyers to be at- 
companied by trade acceptances, the trade 
acceptance way would soon be the com- 
mon one, and it would be unusual not to 
be on that basis. 


Credit and the Alien Melting Pot 


A Practical Student of Credit Describes a Special Problem 


By Harry Futterman 


Henry B. Saltman & Co., New York 


E are wholesale flour mer- 
chants, buying in carload 
lots for cash, selling in 
smaller units to the multi- 

farious bakers of New York City. 
Their customers are mainly those 
struggling denizens of the great city 
who are driven this way and that by 
every whim and eddy of the social 
flux, the alien stock of our Hebraic 
east side, our Italian Mulberry 
Bend, our French and German colo- 
nies throughout Manhattan. It is 
the raw metal for our national melt- 
ing pot. 

As credit risks these retail cus- 
tomers are uncertain and risky for 
the baker. And our customers, the 
bakers, are in turn but little less 
rickety than their substructure. 
Yet dealing in a basic human neces- 
sity, we must extend this credit 
freely if business is to be done and 
our product is to reach its public. 
Collections and credit granting are 
in the flour business a delicate mat- 
ter. Our customers are over- 


whelmingly of alien stock, encrusted 


as yet with the habits of other civ- 
ilizations and the trading methods 
of different economic systems. They 
come largely from an almost primi- 
tive “barter and exchange” envi- 
ronment. Even where a bit of mod- 
ern American business method has 
penetrated they show that the old 
instincts break out recurrently. 
They are not at ease in American 
methods.. They have to be dealt 
with in their own way on the princi- 
ple of Mahomet and the mountain; 
Mahomet must go to the mountain. 

Our intermediaries are our sales- 
men, Jews, Italians, Germans, who 
being adepts in their national psy- 
chologies, not too thoroughly out of 
touch with their native tempera- 
ments, are better able than any 
American salesman to gauge the 
character and business ability of 
their customers. Our credit and 
collection organization is more than 
usually dependent upon the sales- 
man’s report in checking credits. 
To send out our collection assistant, 
a dapper American lad, to interview 
new credit risks would be unwise, 
for he is sure to be ignorant of na- 
tional idiosyncrasies and likely to be 
influenced by some crude, unfamiliar 
alienism, offensive to his own tradi- 
tions. Yet this same alien charac- 


teristic would be no handicap to our 
expert salesman. 

The salesman brings in his or- 
ders daily and he is thoroughly 
grilled by the credit manager on his 
prospect. He knows the responsi- 
bility is his and he generally lives up 
to it. If the orders are large 
enough, references are requested. 
But this is generally of little value, 
for our customers are not rated gen- 
erally and all have friends who will 
make Caesars of them in words. 
We get around this difficulty by in- 
viting our new customer to our of- 
fice, a general practice by this time. 
As is usual with such accounts, the 
conversation runs from the immedi- 
ate business at hand to the philos- 
ophy of handling the opposite sex 
and the troubles of existence. Dur- 
ing the talk with the prospect we 
obtain an excellent idea not only of 
his attitude to business ethics but of 
his whole philosophy of life and all 
his history from Adam to his latest 
born child. 

SALESMEN MAKE COLLECTIONS 

Collections are also in the hands 
of our salesmen, for this no less than 
credit granting is a problem in in- 
ternational technique. We have in 
our office a thorough system of re- 
minders of due and past due ac- 
counts. Outstanding lists are daily 
submitted to the office manager as a 
basis of daily intercourse with the 
salesmen. An incentive, aside from 


- the interest of the firm and the vin- 


dication of business judgment, is the 
fact that commissions are based 
partly on sales and a certain per- 
centage more on collections. It is 
inadvisable to utilize typed letters, 
for all the follow-up letters and the 
graduated shadings from courteous 
requests to blunt threats are blurred 
in the eyes of the often illiterate yet 
money-making baker. Prodding must 
be through the salesman who ob- 
tained the order and: vouched for 
the credit. This is especially desir- 
able because the baker waits for the 
salesman to come around. He often 
pays cash and hesitates to trust to 
the mails. Besides he wants to talk 
over more orders, and often with- 
holds payments on back orders un- 
til new orders are accepted,—a sort 
of old fashioned hostage system. 
Then there are innumerable little 
complaints to be straightened out, 


complaints of defects in flour, acci- 
dental short weights, clerical errors 
in charges and what not, most of 
which are imaginary. The southern 
blood does love the fuss of bargain- 
ing and feels neglected unless it is 
allowed this luxury. Our salesman 
has to judge how best to accede in 
the petty matters that arise, to ad- 
vise on discounts and allowances. 
Our trade has a peculiar habit of 
taking discounts willy nilly and are 
flattered as to their business ingenu- 
ity when they “get away with it.” 
However we can afford to revive an 
old truism that he laughs best who 
laughs last. 
A FAVORITE TRICK 

Another delightful bit of play we 
often meet is payment of a bill with 
a bunch of small checks received 
from their customers, the sum total 
of which rugs from a few cents to 
two or three dollars short. They call 
it square. To try to collect the dif- 
ference would mean more money 
than it is worth and the possible loss 
of a customer who after all may not 
consider himself dishonest. The dif- 
ference is charged off to profit and 
lcss. A thorough analysis of allow- 
ances and discounts such as the 
above would show an_ unusually 
large percentage. But to be fair 
much of this should be charged to 
advertising, for winking at the habits 
of our accounts keeps an account 
and makes the customer feel that 
our salesman is a good fellow and a 
business man whom they can talk to 
as one of their own kind. This is a 
valuable impression. After all there 
are two sides to the question, for 
whereas the customer “gets away 
with ” picayune shavings on his bills, 
we get our returns in good will. 

If all goes bad, our collection as- 
sistant makes a personal visit, a re- 
course we can resort to now since 
the good will of the account is no 
longer essential, and his American 
Palm Beach suit pressed to a razor 
blade, his choice language and his 
manipulation of the understood 
few American institutions such as 
court, lawyer, suit, judge, et cetera, 
makes a psychological impression 
often effective. Judgments are a 
last measure. 

This system, loose as it may seem, 
and haphazardly described as the 

(Continued on page 37) 
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Usury and a Seven Per 


Cent. Discount Rate 
By N. A. Counsellor 


HE Federal, Reserve Bank dis- 
count rate having been raised to 
7 per cent on collateral paper, a dif- 
ficult situation has resulted in such 
states as New York, where the high- 
est legal rate of interest is 6 per 
cent. Houses which are using trade 
acceptances drawing 6 per cent inter- 
est are subjected to a loss when this 
paper is discounted at 7 per cent. 


Question has been raised by some 
business houses as to why the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank is permitted to 
charge 7 per cent when the law of 
the state establishes 6 per cent as the 
highest rate. The answer is, that a 
bill of exchange or other form of 
negotiable instrument, valid in its in- 
ception, and which has been once ne- 
gotiated, may be sold at any dis- 
count that the holder sees fit. Where 
the sale of a bill of exchange is a 
mere loan, a rate of discount higher 
than the legal rate effects usury. 
The usury statutes, it will be remem- 
bered, forbid only the loan or for- 
bearance of money at more than the 
established rate of interest. A bill 
of exchange, having once been ne- 
gotiated, becomes a chattel in the 
hands of the holder, and may be sold 
for as low a price as the holder is 
willing to accept. Thus it is that a 
trade acceptance drawn by A and 
accepted hy B may be taken to the 
bank by B and sold or discounted at 
whatever price the bank will pay. 

Where, however, a bill of ex- 
change has been endorsed or other- 
wise guaranteed by the seller, the 
seller becomes contingently liable to 
pay to the purchaser at a future day, 
a sum greater than that received with 
legal interest. “As to the character 
and effect of such a transaction the 
authorities present some four differ- 
ent views: (1) Some courts have 
held such a transaction to be clearly 
usurious, and that the usurious in- 
dorsee takes no rights against any of 
the parties to the instrument. (2) 
Others have held that while the 
transaction between the indorser and 
indorsee is usurious, the defense of 
usury is personal to the indorser and 
not available to the prior parties. (3) 
A third view limits the right of re- 
covery against the vendor-indorser to 
the amount received by him with 
lawful interest, and thus makes the 
transfer not usurious and gives the 
purchaser recourse against prior par- 
ties to the full amount of the obliga- 
tion. (4) But in accordance with 
the clear weight of authority, such a 
transaction is regarded as a valid sale 
of a chattel with a warranty of its 





soundness, and the purchaser is al- 
lowed to enforce the obligation to its 
full extent against his own indorser 
and all prior parties.” (39 Cyc. Page 
933.) Among the courts which have 
held such a transaction usurious are 
those of Massachusetts, New Jersey, 
South Carolina and Virginia. New 
York permits the recovery against 


the vendor-endorser of only the 
amount he paid with interest. Con- 
necticut, Georgia, Indiana, Iowa, 


Maine, Minnesota, Pennsylvania and 
Tennessee have all held a transaction 
of this sort to be only a sale of a 
chattel and valid and enforcible. 

Were A to give his promissory 
note to B, and B to discount the 
same at more than the legal rate, the 
transaction would not be a sale, but 
a usurious loan; and in all cases 
where the taker knows that the pa- 
per had no prior inception, the courts 
are in agreement in declaring the 
transaction usurious. Where a taker 
does not know that the paper had no 
prior inception .a difficult question 
arises, New York holding the loan 
usurious and the ignorance immate- 
rial, while Pennsylvania and Illinois 
have held the contrary. 


Where paper has been endorsed 
by A for the accommodation of B, 
and there has been no negotiation of 
the paper, it falls into the class of 
paper which has no legal inception, 
and until it is negotiated for value it 
cannot be discounted for more than 
the legal rate. Where the discounter 
is ignorant that the paper is accom- 
modation paper the conflict above 
noted again occurs, New York hold- 
ing that the transaction is usurious 
and Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia and Wisconsin 
among others holding the contrary. 
In Holmes vs. State Bank, 53 Minn. 
350, the court said, “ We are aware 
of the doctrine of the courts of New 
York and some other states, that ac- 
commodation paper in the hands of 
the payee cannot be the subject of a 
sale ; ‘ that, to be the subject of a sale, 
the paper must have a pre-existing 
vitality’; that an accommodation 
note having, in fact, as against the 
maker, no validity and no legal in- 
ception, anyone who buys it of the 
payee takes the precise place of the 
payee in respect to the defense of 
usury, although he purchases in ig- 
norance of its true character, and 
supposing it to be, as it appears on 
its face, business paper, and given for 
value; and hence when such note is 
sold, even to a bona fide purchaser, 
at a discount greater than the legal 
rate of interest, the transaction is 
usurious. The same courts hold, as 


do all courts, that if a party buys of 
the payee an accommodation note 
for its face, he can recover on it, and 
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that the fact that the maker received 
no consideration will be no defense: 
also, that after paper has had an in. 
ception and has become live business 
paper, a person may buy at any dis- 
count he can get for it, without rep- 
dering the transaction usurious. We 
confess that these distinctions are al- 
together too refined to commend 
themselves to our judgment. The 
doctrine of the New York courts 
virtually converts the purchase of a 
note into what the purchaser never 
intended or supposed it to be, viz., a 
loan of money, without which there 
can be no such thing as usury. Un- 
doubtedly, if defendant had pur- 
chased this note knowing that it was 
accommodation paper, and hence had 
no vitality while still in the hands of 
the payee, the transaction would have 
amounted to a loan of money. .. . 
But the better rule, and the one as 
we think most consonant with rea- 
son and justice, is that if the holder, 
at the time he bought the paper, did 
not know that it was not already a 
valid subsisting security in the hands 
of the payee, there can be no inten- 
tion of lending money, which is the 
very essence of usury, and he may 
recover upon it of the maker. He 
must assume that the apparent rela- 
tion of the parties and character of 
the paper is the real one.” 

The penalties for usury are severe. 
In some states the lender forfeits 
double or triple the amount of inter- 
est so taken or received, in other 
states the transaction is void and the 
lender loses both the principal and 
interest, while in others the lender 
ferfeits double or triple the amount 
of interest so taken or received, and 
at least one state adds the penalty of 
fine and imprisonment. 


Credit Terms in ’62 
By M. W. Layton 


Treasurer, Borden Stove Co., Phila. 

N the archives of the Borden 

Stove Co. I recently found a cata- 
logue of the vintage of 1862 issued 
by a competitive stove manufacturer. 
That there has been a _ marked 
change in terms of credit in the last 
fifty-eight years is indicated by the 
terms set out in the catalogue, as fol- 
lows: 

“ All bills under $50 payable Janu- 
ary 1st and July Ist, without dis- 
count. 

“ All bills under $50 payable Janu- 

ary Ist and July rst, without at four 
months, unless otherwise agreed 
upon. 
“ All bills bought after July 1st, 
payable one-half January 1st, the 
balance to be settled for by note at 
three months. 

“Cash Discount, five per cent.” 


Conspiracy and the Man Higher Up 


Credit Men Should 


An interview by J. K. Drake with 


Study Antecedents of New Customers 


C. D. West (“Zephon*’’) 


ITH two other men I 

called at the wholesale 

house of Renard & Co., 

one fine spring afternoon 
and asked a clerk for Mr. Renard. 
After going back and looking into 
the handsomely furnished private 
office of the president, the clerk re- 
turned and, glancing at the clock that 
decorated the wall of the broad dis- 
play room, said: 

“Mr. Renard will be back any 
time now. Is it about the Charity 
Society or on business? ” 

“Business,” I said, “only busi- 
ness.” 

As we sat waiting, one of my com- 
panions asked me: 

“Ts he accumulating money so 
fast that he has to get rid of it by 
giving it away?” 

I explained a few things about 
Renard: He had done well, increas- 
ingly well for at least eight vears in 
his own wholesale textile business, 
and now had a fortune estimated by 
well informed people to be at least 
$750,000. This amount was just 
about $749,990 more than he had 
when, forty years before, he had 
reached the most hospitable spot in 
the world, Ellis Island, or rather 
Castle Garden, its 1875 equivalent. 
He had progressed in the linen busi- 
ness in this city, one of the six big- 
gest cities in the United States, and 
later as a buyer for a linen whole- 


saler had made regular trips to Ire-_ 


land. He brought back from one of 
these trips a nice young wife. 
Renard, I told my friend, was 
now a very prosperous, well liked 
and respected member of the com- 
munity. He was president of sev- 
eral building and loan associations, 
and director of a bank, and held a 
considerable amount of the stock of 
insurance companies. His owner- 
ship of a large collection of dia- 
monds was attested by the fact that 
he never appeared without at least 
one diamond ring and a diamond 
scarf pin, and the jewelry he wore 
one week would be replaced by an- 
other lot the next week. He had a 
nice little family and was popular in 


* Zephon is said to be the first detective in 
history and a trusted man in the court of the 
Ptolemies. The name bas been used for many 
years as the telegraphic code designatiom of 
C. D. West. head of the Investigation Depart- 
Ment of the National Association of Credit 


the organization to which he be- 
longed. 

He was specially active in a char- 
ity society which had a fund of about 
$50,000 used to tide over the busi- 
ness difficulties of many small mer- 
chants. A haberdasher, for ex- 
ample, getting into a tight place, 


Country wide 


Organization 

EPHON is now ona trip 

to the Pacific Coast for 
the purpose of establishing 
local representatives of the In- 
vestigation and Prosecution 
Department in Seattle, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Salt 
Lake and Denver. The mem- 
bers of the National Assocta- 
tion of Credit Men in the 
Western section of the country 
will hereafter have the same 


_ protection that is now enjoyed 


by the credit men east of the 
Rockies. This move represents 
one more discouragement for 
the commercial crook. 


would apply to the Charity Society 
for aid. He would be referred to 
Mr. Renard, who would go care- 
fully into the details of the retailer’s 
financial condition, business location 
and chances of success. Then, if the 
retailer satisfied Mr. Renard, he 
would receive from him an order on 
the Charity Society’s treasurer for 
say $500 as a non-interest-bearing 
loan to be repaid at a specific date. 

“In this way,” I told my friend, 
as we waited for Renard to get back 
from lunch, “he has come to know 
the complete confidential business 
and family histories of hundreds of 
little merchants who are or have 
been in distress. And it was just in 
that way that There he is!” I 
whispered as a breezy, florid, well 
fed, smooth faced man in a pearl 
gray suit and rakish Panama hat 
came swinging in through the street 
door. 

The clerk we had spoken to fol- 
lowed Renard into the private office 


and we three visitors, uninvited, fol- 
lowed the clerk. Renard had hardly 
reached his mahogany swivel chair 
when I stepped up to him and said 
politely, 

“Is this Mr. Renard?” 

“Yes. What can I do for you 
he asked genially, dragging at his 
cigar, 

[ turned to one of my companions 
who produced a pair of nickle-plated 
handcuffs almost as bright as Re- 
nard’s diamond cuff links, showed 
his badge and said, 

“Tam a United States Post Office 
Inspector. You are under arrest 
charged with conspiracy and with 
using the mails to defraud.” 


TOOK ALL RECORDS 


We had a van around the corner 
and made short work of cleaning out 
Renard’s private office and book- 
keeping department, including the 
contents of his safe. Among other 
things in the safe was $20,000 worth 
of diamonds. 

Now this little episode was a 
source of considerable astonishment 
to Mr. Renard—about as much as if 
his fine office building had without 
any warning fallen down on top of 
him. But for the Investigation and 
Prosecution Department of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men it 
was the climax of eight months of 
work and correspondence and study 
and night and day travel. It was one 
more case of putting a stop to the 
operations of a man higher up, a 
“master mind.” And let me tell 
you, old Zephon takes a lot of satis- 
faction in gathering in one of these 
organizers and leaders of commer- 
cial crookedness. 

Very often the little retailer who 
turns crooked doesn’t know any bet- 
ter, really doesn’t know what honest 
business is. But a man like Renard, 
with all his opportunities and priv- 
ileges—Well, I don’t want to preach 
a sermon; I just want to explain to 
credit men how certain kinds of con- 
spiracies are organized and show 
them how losses from this source 
may be avoided. 

You ask me, What is conspiracy? 
Well, I thought you would put that 
question to me, so I’m ready for you. 
T know a little about the subject but 
I took the trouble to get the counsel 
of the National Association of Credit 
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Men to put it down in black and 
white. He says there are twenty- 
five pages defining the word in one 
of his near-calf bound law books, but 
he has boiled it down. Read the 
following and see how well within 
the definition Renard’s performances 
were: 

1. A conspiracy: is a combination be- 
tween two or more persons by concerted 
action to accomplish an unlawful purpose 


or to accomplish a lawful purpose by un- 
lawful means. 


A conspiracy is a combination of 
two or more persons by concerted action 
to accomplish a criminal or unlawful pur- 
pose, or some purpose not itself criminal 
or unlawful by criminal or unlawful 
means. 


3. Conspiracy consists in a combina- 
tion of two or more persons to effect an 
illegal purpose by legal or lawful means, 
or to effect a legal purpose by illegal 
means, or to effect a legal purpose by 
illegal means. The law punishes the mere 
agreement to effect an illegal purpose or 
to use illegal means. 

A conspiracy to defraud, on the part 
of two or more persons, means a common 
purpose supported by a concerted action 
to defraud, that each has the intent to do 
it, that it is common to each of them, and 
that each understands that the other has 
that purpose. 


“ ANTECEDENTS UNKNOWN ” 


Some of the best catches I ever 
made were due to pointers received 
from alert credit men who got orders 
from retail merchants, newly set up 
in business, with antecedents un- 
known. And nowadays credit men 
are getting so that they are not satis- 
fied when a merchant tells them he 
has just closed up a retail store in 
Porterville, O., where he is well and 
favorably known, is about to open a 
similar store in Americus, O., and 
wants to have goods shipped to him 
on credit. They learn that the mer- 
chant has a good reputation in Por- 
terville, but that he did business 
there only six months. 

When they report the case to the 
National Association of Credit Men, 
my department looks into the matter 
carefully and is likely to find that the 
merchant has pulled off a fraudulent 
failure before he went to Porter- 
ville and ran an honest, bill-paying 
business there. 

I have had many a crook tell me, 
—in those friendly, confidential mo- 
ments that follow the arrest and con- 
viction of the crook,—that he could 
never have got away with it at all if 
the credit men had really looked up 
his commercial history before ship- 
ping the goods. 

One retailer who came to know 
me pretty well had a $35,000 failure 
in Newburgh, after doing an honest 
business for six or eight weeks in 
Yonkers. Another failed in Jackson 
for $70,000, after going straight for 
a while in Memphis. Still another 
owed $114,000 when he went into 
voluntary bankruptcy in Mt. 





Clemens after building up a good 
reputation in South Bend. 

I believe that credit grantors who 
insist upon knowing at least two 
previous chapters of a retailer’s his- 
tory will, in ninety-nine cases out of 
a hundred, avoid being victimized by 
premeditated failures of this kind. 


TRAILS LEADING TO RENARD 


Now it was a pointer from a 
credit man in Missouri,—that is the 
state where they have got to be 
shown !—about a newly opened retail 
store in Illinois, operated by a man 
named Antonio Hermann, that put 
us on the trail of Renard. This re- 
tailer had a good-looking letterhead 
and a bank account, and gave two 
references in other cities who wrote 
first class letters of recommendation 
for him. The only thing lacking was 
that neither the bank nor the men he 
referred to seemed to know anything 
about the retailer further than eight 
months back, and this caused the 
credit man to ask me to investigate. 

Everything we learned about Her- 
mann’s back history was unfavor- 
able. The two references were 
dummies, and we soon had a com- 
plete case against him, including a 
charge of sending false statements 
through the mail. In the course of 
his confession he told us that he had 
been absolutely straight for ten of 
the twelve years he had run his own 
place, that two years ago, owing to 
sickness, his men’s furnishing store 
had run behind; that he had applied 
to the Charity Society in the big city 
for a loan to tide over his difficulties 
and had been referred to Renard. 
After seeing Renard a good many 
times and giving him every detail of 
his business and personal affairs, 
Hermann was told that he could 
have an order for $550 on the So- 
ciety. 

“Renard finally wrote out the 
order,” he said, “ and then he says: 

“* Hermann, I like you. You are 
a bright feller. Here is the money 
you need. But if you will do what 
I tell you I’ll show you how to make 
some real money, big pieces of it; 
and you won’t have to work so hard 
either, because there will be weeks 
at a time when you can sit around 
and take it easy.’ 

“T said, what is the idea? and he 
told me he would advance me $4,000 
capital and get up a letterhead for 
me and furnish me with names of 
men I could refer to who would give 
me the best of recommendations. 
Then I was to order a bunch of 
goods according to a list he would 
give me, telling just what to order 
and how much and what suckers to 
order from. And when he gave the 
word I was to ship all the goods I 
had to a certain address right in his 
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city, and disappear; and he would 
see that I got enough out of it to 
keep me, my wife and my boy com- 
fortable without working for a good 
many months. 

“ He had been so kind to me and 
so interested in helping me to get on 
my feet again, and he had such a big 
reputation in business, and I had 
had business worries so long, that | 
said, All right, and we went ahead, 

“We cleaned up good that first 
time, and then he sent me here and 
you folks came and got me.” 


OTHER TOOLS OF RENARD 


Hermann could not tell us abéut 
any other crooked merchants Renard 
was financing and guiding, but we 
had several cases that we were now 
able to trace to him. One shipment 
of $3,500 worth of silk hosiery we 
traced from a mill four blocks away 
from Renard’s place by freight to a 
town in Kentucky, reshipped to an 
imaginary consignee in  Renard’s 
city, where a trucking company de- 
livered it to another company, which 
delivered it safely to Renard. 

On this transaction Renard al- 
lowed the crooked retailer for his 
trouble forty per cent. of the amount 
of the invoice (his regular allow- 
ance), and generously paid the 
freight both ways. You can see that 
goods he acquired in this way stood 
him in considerably less than similar 
goods cost the honest jobbers who 
had to compete with him. He could 
undersell all of them and still make 
—or maybe we ought to say get—a 
barrel of money in his business. 

About the time he was to receive 
a shipment of stolen goods of a cer- 
tain brand, he would order and pay 
for a small shipment of the same 
brand so that he could never be ac- 
cused of handling lines he had not 
purchased. 

When we had got several good 
pieces of evidence against Renard 
we asked the U. S. Post Office auth- 
orities, whom we had kept in touch 
with from the beginning, to gather 
him in, as I have related. 

Among his office records we 
picked up many lines that led into 
cities all over the country. He had 
been active in the Charity Society 
for eight years, and we found that 
he had conspired with merchants 
who came to him for alms for at 
least five years. The radiating lines 
of his big web of conspiracy reached 
Louisville, Scranton, Trenton, Car- 
lisle, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Kan- 
sas City and other important com- 
mercial centers of the country to the 
number of twenty-seven. : 

His large fortune was used up 
defending himself in the courts, and 
he went to the Federal penitentiary 
flat broke. 


National Institute of Credit 


How to-Organize and Con- 
duct Local Chapters 


HE following suggestions for 

the organization and conduct 

of local chapters are supple- 
mentary to those contained in “A 
Prospectus of the National Institute 
of Credit.” They are based upon 
the experience of successful local 
chapters. 

Organization—Most of the local 
chapters are affiliated with a univer- 
sity or a Y. M. C. A., which gives 
courses in business education. The 
local university or Y. M. C. A. will 
be glad to effect a cooperation with 
a business organization like the local 
Credit Men’s Association. This co- 
operation is strongly to be advised, 
wherever it is possible. Some local 
chapters, however, have been very 
successful without such coopera- 
tion. 

Fees.—In the event that a cooper- 
ation is effected, the question of fees 
is one which has to be worked out 
with the cooperating educational in- 
stitution. The fees will vary in dif- 
ferent cities; they will depend on 
the number of registrants, and on 
the general policy of fees of the edu- 
cational institution. They ought to 
include the local chapter dues, so 
that students pay nothing additional 
after their initial tuition payment. 
From these local chapter dues two 
dollars per capita are remitted to the 
National Institute, in return for 
which the student receives the 
Crepit MonTHLY and such services 
as the National Institute can render 
him. 

Courses of Instruction. — The 
courses required for the Certificate 
of Credit are for the most part 
given in the larger universities and 
Y. M. C. A.’s. The course in 
“Credits and Collections” is prob- 
ably an exception and would have to 
be introduced into the college curric- 
ulum. This course, which is basic 
and which will probably be taught 
first, will be welcomed by the edu- 
cational institution, for upon it will 
rest the close cooperation of the 
commercial departments of the Uni- 
versity or Y. M. C. A., and a large 
trade association. Every School of 
Commerce desires this kind of coop- 
eration. 

Instructor in “Credits and Col- 
lections.”—The problem of securing 
a satisfactory instructor for “ Cred- 


its and Collections” is not always a 
simple one. The subject is compara- 
tively new and there are very few 
instructors who have taught it. If 
no teacher of “Credits and Collec- 
tions” is available, there remain 
three possibilities : 

1. An instructor of economics in 
the university or Y. M. C. A., who 
has had the advantage of years of 
experience in presenting economic 
and business subjects, and who with 
the support of practical credit men 
will be able to organize and conduct 
the course effectively. 

2. A practical credit man who has 
had teaching experience along other 
lines and who therefore should be 
able to organize and present his own 
subject. : 

3. A good credit man with no 
teaching experience but who by his 
activity in local and National Asso- 
ciation work has proved his capac- 
ity for analyzing and presenting ma- 
terial clearly and forcefully. With 
the support of other credit men on 
certain phases of the subject he 
should develop into a good teacher 
of credit. 


Materials for Instructors—The 
Director of the National Institute 
has a large amount of material which 
is available for instructors. In ad- 
dition a manual is now in prepara- 
tion and will soon be ready for use. 


Open Meetings of the Local 
Chapter.—In addition to the formal 
class room work, the local chapter 
provides an opportunity for a gen- 
eral discussion of credit topics in 
monthly meetings. In these meet- 
ings the local chapter functions as a 
Junior Credit Organization. Its 
members discuss their own prob- 
lems, hold debates and mock meet- 
ings, and are addressed by outside 
speakers. The value of such meet- 
ings, particularly in the larger cities, 
cannot be overemphasized. The 
younger credit men and women have 
a natural diffidence in expressing 
their ideas before their seniors. By 
themselves, under the sympathetic 
but unobtrusive supervision of a 
Board of Governors, they will dis- 
cuss their problems freely. 

Correspondence Students in Local 
Chapters.—There are many consid- 
erations which lead students to study 
by correspondence rather than in the 
local educational institutions affili- 
ated with the local chapters. Such 
students must join the local chapter 


if they reside within five miles of it. 
Their local chapter fees in that event 
are considered as membership dues 
in the National Institute. 


Requirements for Certifi- 
cate of National Institute 


of Credit 


. Principles of Business 
(Half Course.)...... 30 hours 
. Merchandising. = 
Course.) 
Accounting. 
Course 
Credits and Collections. 
(Full Course.) 
Economics. 
Course.) 
. Money and_ Banking. 
(Half Course.) 
. Business Barometrics. 
(Half Course.) 
Business Law. 
a. Law of Contracts. (Full 
Course.) 
. Negotiable Instruments. 
(Half Course.) 
3usiness Law of Bank- 
ruptcy. ( Hiss s 
Course.) 30 hours 
Business English 
Correspondence. (Full 
60 hours 


Course. ) 
60 hours 


30 hours 
60 hours 
60 hours 
60 hours 
30 hours 
30 hours 


60 hours 
30 hours 


Corporation Finance and 
Investment Credit ... 

Foreign Trade and For- 
eign Credit. 
Course.) 

Credit Research. 
Course. ) 


30 hours 
30 hours 
600 hours 


Definite Benefits I Have 
Derived from Chapter 


By Francis A. Davis 
F. A. Davis & Sons, Baltimore. 
MUST confess it was with some re- 
luctance that I attended the first 
meeting of our Chapter of the National 
Institute of Credit. After working all 
day, was I doing right in giving the even- 
ing, my only time for recreation, over to 
study ? As the weeks passed, I became 
fairly convinced that it was distinctly 
worth while, and began to look forward 
to the evening when the Class met. At 
the end I was genuinely sorry when ex- 
amination time came, and the Class end- 
ed. The benefit I gained from attending 
the Class, briefly summarized, is as fol- 
lows: 

1. I learned that there was a reason for 
things, that they didn’t just happen, that 
you could gauge coming conditions from 
present conditions and their relation to 
the past. 

2. I met other credit men, discussed 

the various phases of credit risks intim- 
ately with them, thus getting ideas which 
I have since used successfully. 
, 3. I became interested in our local As- 
sociation, attended several district con- 
ferences and one convention, all directly 
the result of my joining our Chapter of 
the National Institute of Credit. 
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Subjects for Open Meet- 
ings of Local Chapters 


S an aid to the conduct of 
A meetings of the local chapters 

of the National Institute of 
Credit, the following list of subjects 
has been prepared by the Director 
and the Advisory Council. The svb- 
jects chosen for discussion cover a 
wide range. Some of them can 
probably be best treated by outside 
speakers who would present them 
and then throw open the meetings 
for general discussion. Others sure 
well suited for presentation and dis- 
cussion by the members of the local 
chapters. Many chapters will find 
that the debates and mock meetings 
offer an excellent training in public 
speaking and credit education. 


SuBjEcts For Discussion 


Causes of Prosperity. 
Anticipating Business. 
The Business Outlook. 
Helping Salesmen Sell. 
What Should I Read? 
Business Statistics and where to find 
them. 
Types of Business Service. A sym- 
posium of personal experiences. 
The Personal Interview. 
My Credit Experience with Co-oper- 
ative Enterprises. 
10. The Psychology of Collections. 
11. Unique Collection devices. 
12. How I Treat my foreign born Cus- 
tomers. 
13. Business Bureaus of Information and 
their Value. 
14. Liens in the Real Estate and Building 
business. 
15. Americanization and 
Man. 
16. The Financial Statement Analysis. 
1. The Banker’s Analysis 
2. The Merchant’s Analysis. 
3. Credit Barometrics. 
17. Installment sales through conditional 
sales, leases and chattel mortgages. 
18. Little used Sources of Credit Infor- 
mation. 


19. The High Cost of Living. 


yo NN AMP wehr 


the 


Business 


20. How the Government helps (my) 
Business. 

21. How the Government hurts (my) 
Business. 

22. Negotiability and negotiable instru- 
ments. 


23. Industrial Democracy. 

24. What I should know about Foreign 
Trade Statistics. 

25. Federal and State Sources of Busi- 
ness Information. The Uses I can 
make of them. 

26. The Courts of our State. 

27. The Reconstruction of Western 
Europe and its effect upon Ameri- 
can business. 

28. The “ Stabilized” Dollar. 

29. What is a Profiteer? 

30. Law and Equity. 

31. The Investigation and Prosecution of 
Commercial Fraud. 

32. Transportation in its 
Credit. 

33. Standard rates of profits in various 
lines of business. 

34. Commercial Arbitration. 


Relation to 





35. Standard rates of turn-over in vari- 
ous lines of business with some 
consideration of the relations of 
turn-over to credit standing and 
terms of credit. 

36. My First Day of checking credits. 

37. What the credit man should know 
about Taxes. 

38. Some mistakes I have made granting 
credit. 

39. My personal experience with bauk- 
rupts. 

40. How I hold my customers to the 
Terms of Sale. 

41. What the credit man should know 
about the Law. 

42. Insurance in its Relation to Credit. 

43. Laws that the credit man should put 
on the statutes. 

44. How I would invest my Company’s 

Reserves. 
DEBATES 

The Trade Acceptance. 

Credit Insurance. 

Employees’ Representation. 

Mock MEETINGS 

Referees’ Bankruptcy Court. 

Creditors’ Meeting. 

The Personal Interview. 
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Notes on Correspondence 
Chapter of National 
Institute of Credit 


HE number of students taking the 

correspondence course in “ Credits 
and Collections” in the National Institute 
of Credit, is increasing very rapidly. 
There are now 225 students enrolled in 
the Correspondence Chapter. 

The work of the correspondence chap- 
ter has furnished valuable pedagogical 
material for the instructors of credit 
throughout the country. The excellent 
material contained in the work of two 
students of the course, Mary E. Post, 
Exide Battery Depots, Inc., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., and R. H. Snyder, The Knorr- 
Schlaudt Wholesale Co., Hutchinson, 
Kan., proved helpful to many instruc- 
tors. 

Because of its excellence, the final ex- 
amination paper of C. K. Forgey, W. S. 
Bogle & Co., Inc., Chicago, Ill, was sub- 
mitted by the Director to George J. 
Clautice, Lyon, Conklin & Co., Inc., chair- 
man of the Committee on Credit Educa- 
tion and Management, and one of the 
pioneer teachers of credit. Mr. Clautice 
comments: “ This is a wonderful paper. 
I have taken the liberty of copying some 
parts of it for use in our class this year.” 

The article on Fire Insurance that ap- 
peared in the April issue of THe Crepit 
MoNTHLY was taken from the correspon- 
dence work of Harry B. Anderson, San 
Joaquin Grocery Company, Fresno, Cal. 

Among the comments by students is 
that of Thomas E. Noonan, Edison Elec- 
tric Appliance Co., Chicago, IIl., who 
writes: “I am naturally gratified to have 
finished the course successfully; and I 
feel that you and the other directors 
should also be congratulated on the prac- 
tical way in which the course was con- 
ducted. The course was so different from 
the usual correspondence one that there 
is no comparison whatever.” 

Marie E. Jordan, R. M. Hollingshead 
Co., Camden, N. J., writes: “The course 
has been of inestimable benefit to me.” 

Harry B. Anderson, San Joaquin Groc- 
ery Campany, Fresno, Cal., writes: “ The 
course has been very thorough and I 
find its teachings applicable to practical 
problems coming up in my daily work as 
assistant credit man.” 





THE CREDIT MONTHLy 


Enthusiastic and Helpful 
N. I. C. Meetings 


By Theodore H. Morton, Salesman, 
Atlas Shoe Co., Boston. 


. HE Boston Chapter of the National 
Institute of Credit was Organ- 
ized January 5, 1920. At that Meeting 
officers were elected and general routine 
work ensued pertaining to organization. 

Since that meeting we have held four 
monthly meetings which have been well 
attended and very enthusiastic. The 
speakers have brought before us syb- 
jects that were important in the every 
day life of a Credit Man and lively dis- 
cussions followed. 

For our April meeting a general letter 
was sent to every Credit Man in the 
Boston Association (about one thousand 
strong) inviting him to send to this 
meeting his assistant or some one in- 
terested in Credit Men’s work. It re- 
sulted in a very large attendance and 
also some ardent believers in the work 
that the Boston Chapter is doing. We 
believe that the results of this meeting 
will be felt for some time. 

Owing to our not being organized un- 
til January we were unable to complete 
all plans that were made. This Fall we 
are, therefore, going to start a vigorous 
campaign to enlarge our membership 
which now numbers thirty-two, and by 
the close of another year we believe the 
Boston Chapter will be second to none 
in this country. 

Our officers are: Pres., Theodore H. 
Morton, The Atlas Shoe Co., Boston; 
lst. V. P., H. W. Thompson, Dennison 
Mig. Co., Framingham; 2nd V. P., Benj. 
Pearlstein, Griffiths-Stillings Press, Bos- 
ton; Sec’y, Gertrude Hatch, The Carter’s 
Ink Co., Cambridge; Treas., Albert C. 
Thomas, Walworth Mfg. Co., Boston; 
Librarian, Walter F. Nolan, Boston Pub- 
lishing Co., Boston. 


Active Chicago N. I. C. 
Chapter 


RESIDENT CARL E. NORDWALL 

looks forward to a wonderful year 
for the Chicago Chapter of the National 
Institute of Credit. The plans call for 
intensive as well as extensive work and 
are outlined as follows: 

1. A substantial increase in member- 
ship; we do not challenge any particular 
Chapter or Chapters but we assure you 
that every effort will be expended to put 
the Chicago Chapter where it rightfully 
belongs. 

2. The widest possible publicity of the 
Chapter activities—by special mention, at 
all Association meetings and in “ Credit 
Craft;” also in House organs and the 
Bulletins of Trade Associations, when 
and wherever possible, also other mediums 
to be determined. 

3. A plan to increase active and sus- 
tained attendance at meetings. 

4. Two or more meetings each month 
so as to sustain interest and cover more 
topics during the year. 

We consider our Chapter as an Asso- 
ciation of Junior Credit Men and as such 
we aim to encourage and develop the in- 
terest of our members in the activities of 
the Association of Credit Men, so that 
when a member becomes actively in charge 
of credit work, (as he surely will if he 
takes the prescribed courses,) he will 
naturally become not just a member but 
an active worker in the local association, 
thereby creating a threefold benefit—to 
the association—to the individual and to 
the concern he represents. 
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Trade Acceptances Subject to 
Cash Discount 


Not Negotiable in Some States; Use Discouraged by 


Federal Reserve Board 


By. W. Randolph Montgomery 


Of the New York and Connecticut Bar 


[TH the increasing use of 

trade acceptances as a 

convenient means of sett- 

ling commercial accounts, 
many new questions are continually 
arising concerning their form and in- 
terpretation. 

The trade acceptance is of course 
nothing more nor less than a special 
form of bill of exchange or promis- 
sory note, and in its common form 
is usually somewhat as follows: 

Many variations of this form are 
in use and all of the special clauses 
which have made their way into 
promissory notes have been written 
into trade acceptances. Such spe- 
cial clauses include provision for 
payment of attorney’s fees if the ac- 
ceptance be not paid at maturity,—a 
provision which the cautious credit 
man will not use without first con- 
sulting the law of the state in which 
the instrument is executed or pay- 
able, to determine the effect of such 
provision upon the negotiability of 
the instrument. Another variation is 
the trade acceptance payable in in- 
stallments with the stipulation that if 
the acceptor defaults in any one in- 
stallment, all unpaid installments and 
interest shall become at once due and 


payable at the option of the holder.. 


Again there is the provision that if 
the acceptance is paid on or before a 
named date, a discount of —% will 
be allowed, and it is this clause which 
will be discussed in this article. 

DISCOUNT CLAUSE IN ACCEPTANCE ~ 

Merchants have very generally 
adopted the practice of allowing cash 
discounts with a view to accelerating 
payment of open accounts, and buy- 
ers have been educated to expect a 
cash discount as a _ reward for 
prompt payment. Upon offering a 
trade acceptance as a substitute for 
an open account the buyer is reluct- 
ant to bind himself to forego his dis- 
count, and the seller is often willing 
to pay a discount if payment of the 
acceptance can thus be obtained be- 
fore its maturity. 

In considering the effect of a dis- 
count clause in a trade acceptance 


two questions present themselves: 
First, does the clause destroy the ne- 
gotiability of the paper? Second, 
will the Federal Reserve Banks re- 
discount acceptances containing the 
discount clause? 

AUTHORITIES DIFFER 


The authorities are in hopeless 
conflict as to the effect of a discount 
clause in a negotiable instrument, the 
better reasoned decisions holding that 
instruments subject to discount if 


. paid before maturity are none the less 


negotiable, while the weight of auth- 
ority, on the contrary, holds that such 
instruments are uncertain as to 
amount and are therefore not nego- 
tiable. A review of some of the typi- 
cal cases will make clear the extent 
of the conflict. 

It was held in Lamb vs. Storey, 45 
Mich. 488, that a note payable on or 
before two years from date, with in- 
terest at 10 per cent, but if paid 
within one year, to draw no interest, 
was not a negotiable instrument. The 
court said: “ While it is made pay- 
able on or before two years with 10 
per cent. interest, and is thus far 
definite and certain, yet the subse- 
quent clause that if paid within one 
year it shall not draw interest, de- 
stroys the element of certainty which 
otherwise would exist. No person 
until after the expiration of the first 
vear could with absolute certainty de- 
termine or ascertain the amount that 
would be paid in discharge thereof.” 

In National Bank of Commerce 


The obligation of the acceptor. 


the drawer. The acceptor may make this acceptance payable at 
which he may designate. 


Trust Company in the United States 


PAYABLE AT 
DESIGNATE BAN 


us. Feeney, 12 S. Dak. 156, the note 
in question contained the following 
clause: “ This note to be discounted 
at 12 per cent. if paid before matur- 
ity.” The court said, ‘“ The ques- 
tion . . . arises whether a note hav- 
ing the condition as to discount if 
paid before maturity . . . is negoti- 
able the conclusion cannot 
be avoided that they are non-negoti- 
able. When executed it was impossi- 
ble to ascertain what amount would 
be required to pay them, without con- 
sidering the discount, depending upon 
a condition uncertain of fulfillment.” 
The same conclusion was reached in 
Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co. vs. Mc- 
Coy, 32 Okla. 277, where the note 
contained the following clause: “A 
discount of 5 per cent. will be allowed 
if paid within fifteen days from 
date.” The court reviewed many of 
the authorities and reached the con- 
clusion that the note in question was 
not negotiable. So also, a note sub- 
stantially similar was held not nego- 
tiable under the Tennessee Negoti- 
able Instruments Law in Farmers’ 
Loan & Trust Co. vs. Devear, 2 
Tenn. C. P. A. 366; and in Massa- 
chusetts the same conclusion was 
reached in an early case. 

On the contrary the opposite con- 
clusion had been reached by the 
highest court of Nebraska in the 
case of Farmers’ Loan & Trust 
Co. vs. Planck, 98 Neb. 225. The 

(Concluded on page 38) 
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On the Sand or on the Rock 


In Which an Old Story Is Brought Up to Date 
By John W. H. Ross 






Simonds Manufacturing Co., New York 


HE Biblical story of “ The 
foolish man who builded 
his house upon the sand, 
and the wise man who 
builded his house upon the rock” 
has a very appropriate modern 
parallel in our export trade. 
During the past year and a half 
in which the belligerent European 
countries have been recuperating 
from the ravages of war, we have 
found that our commodities have 
been in such demand that practically 
any, price would be paid, and any 
terms met in order to obtain the ma- 
terial. Our exporters, particularly 
those manufacturing necessary com- 
modities, have had a comparatively 
easy path in making foreign ship- 
ments and competition has been 
virtually an unknown quantity. Fa- 
cilities for credit, therefore, were not 
so much in demand and the exporter 
did not feel a strong need for co- 
operation or assistance in financing 
or handling shipments. 


The time is fast arriving, how- 
ever, when in order to retain our 
foreign business, it will be necessary 
to compete in terms of sale as well 
as in quality and price. In order to 
enter such competition intelligently, 
therefore, it is necessary to have a 
fund of credit information and 
carry on broad cooperation with fel- 
low exporters. One requisite, of 
course, is dependent upon the other. 

Coming back to the old parable, 
the export or foreign credit manager 
who builds his house upon the sand 
is one who is convinced that his ex- 
port trade can be carried on inde- 
pendently and that any assistance 
from brother exporters in the form 
of a mutual exchange is entirely 
superfluous and unnecessary. On 
the other hand, the foreign credit 
manager who builds his house upon 
the rocks is the one who believes 
that if he has an idea and a brother 
exporter has an idea, an interchange 
will be mutually beneficial, by giving 
each two ideas. 

The National Association of 
Credit Men believes that practical 
cooperation in the form of an ex- 
change of experiences and the good 
feeling and mutual confidence in- 
spired by such an exchange is the 
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backbone and life of the present 
credit system. The Foreign Credit 
Interchange Bureau of the Associa- 
tion which has been operating suc- 
cessfully since its opening in Sep- 
tember, 1919, is a tangible example 
of the practicability of exchanging 
experiences on foreign accounts. 
The reputation that the Bureau has 
established is best indicated by the 
fact that at the recent Convention o: 
the International Chambers of Com- 
merce held at Paris, a resolution was 
adopted providing for the appoint- 
ment of a committee of five, repre- 
senting the five leading European 
countries, the purpose of which was 
to investigate the possibilities and 
discuss plans for the establishment 
of Foreign Credit Interchange Bu- 
reaus in these five countries, with the 
ultimate view of an international ex- 
change, which if carried out will 
constitute the closest possible ap- 
proach to an ideal world credit sys- 
tem. 

The Foreign Credit Interchange 
Bureau, when first opened, was an 
experiment. The results of its 
establishment were more or less a 
matter for conjecture. This was, of 
course, entirely natural, for nothing 
along similar lines had ever been 
established in this country, or, in 
fact, the world. After ten months’ 
operation, the Committee supervising 
the Bureau have been so highly 
gratified, not to say amazed, at its 
progress, that an ambition is now en- 
tertained of making this the fore- 
most source for foreign credit in- 
formation in this country. The 
Bureau includes among its members 
nearly all the large manufacturers 
in the United States engaged in ex- 
port trade, whose products go out 
into all parts of the world—machin- 
ery and electrical equipment in vast 
quantities to the manufacturing cen- 
ters of the Far East—food products 
for the devastated sections of Eu- 
rope—woven cottons to Latin 
America—saws to cut the hard teak- 
wood of British Burma. In order 
that you may appreciate the high 
standard of American manufactur- 
ers, knives and steel are being sold 
to merchants in Sheffield, England; 
in other words, carrying coal to 
Newcastle. 


Now this is what the Bureau has 
to say to the exporter: 

“Possibly you have never heard 
of this Bureau, Mr. Exporter, or you 
may have heard but have been too 
busy to learn the details and its 
methods of cooperation. Don’t you 
think it would be a wonderful asset 
to add to your credit files the com- 
plete ledger experiences of all these 
manufacturers, particularly when 
you have a new order and you are in 
doubt as to the terms your customer 
may expect. You would not want 
to sell him on 30 days sight draft, 
documents to a bank for acceptance, 
if you knew your competitor sent the 
documents direct and drew his drafts 
at 90 days, or if a member of the 
Bureau sold an account that made 
unjust claims or dishonored drafts, 
you would surely consider this in- 
formation of great value and your 
transactions would be governed ac- 
cordingly.” 


NEW MEMBERSHIF 


At a meeting of the Supervisory 
Committee held recently, a Sub- 
Committee on membership was ap- 
pointed, consisting of J. W. H. Ross, 
Simonds Manufacturing Co., Chair- 
man; L. R. Browne, International 
Western Electric Co. ; Clarence Kae- 
ber, Electric Storage Battery Ca. 
and Chas. W. Pindell, Carr-Lowrey 
Glass Co. This Sub-Committee at 
a later meeting, decided that starting 
on October 1, there would be insti- 
tuted a campaign for new members 
to the Bureau, and a figure of 500 
was set for January 1. The present 
membership is 315. 

From several standpoints it is en- 
tirely obvious that, although the 
Bureau is already of very great 
value to its members, the potentiality 
of the Bureau will increase propor- 
tionately with the size of its mem- 
bership. The first point is that with 
an increased membership the fund 
of information available and accu- 
mulated in the Bureau’s files will be 
enormously increased. This, of 
course, will be of mutual benefit. 

Another point is that one of the 
Bureau’s chief purposes is to form 
a bulwark for the subscribers 
against the activities of foreign com- 


(Concluded on page 41) 


He analyzed all the different 


Courses 


of business training 


EN years from now the 
big business institutions 
of the country will be headed 
by a new group of men— 
men whose names are com- 
paratively unknown today. 
Where are these new lead- 
ers coming from? How are 
they being trained? 


It is of the utmost impor- 
tance for you to know the an- 
swer to these two vital ques- 
tions. Svch great institutions 
as the Westinghouse Company 
have been building for a 
decade or more, at great ex- 
pense and thought, facilities 
for successfully selecting, 
training and placing men to 
best serve the Company and 
themselves. 


Many of them have estab- 
lished educational de part- 
ments whose duty it is to ana- 
lyze every known course of 
business training, and select 
the kind of reading that will 
develop executive ability. 


One of the men to whom 
such investigation and train- 
ing work was entrusted is T. 
H. Bailey Whipple, for nine 
years manager of the Com- 
mercial Training Section of 
the Educational Department 
of the Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Com- 
pany. 


327 men representing every 
department of business 


R. WHIPPLE’S early 
research into educa- 
tional work to supplement his 
Company’s special training 
induced him to enrol for the 
Alexander Hamilton Insti- 
tute’s Modern Business 


Course and Service, in Octo- 
ber, 1912. 


In the succeeding years, 327 
men in this great Company 
have enrolled. 


, 


They represent every de- 
partment of modern business 
—credit men, salesmen, engi- 
neers, auditors, correspond- 
ents, branch managers, fore- 
men, superintendents. Each 
of them knew his own job well 
and was successfu! in it; but 
each realized that if he was to 
reach really large success he 
must understand the funda- 
mentals that underlie a// de- 
partments. 


It was the privilege of the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute 
to give them in a short period 
the training that might other- 
wise occupy an active life- 
time. 


* Does what experience and 
. . P 
native ability can never 
do alone” 


R. WHIPPLE watched the 
progress of many of these 
men. This is his verdict: 

“T can say from the experience 
of these men that I know of no 
other preparation that equals your 
Course for fitting a man to grasp 
his opportunity and succeed in it 
when it comes. 

“Tf conscientiously pursued your 
Course, coupled with one’s daily 
problems and activities, unquestion- 
ably does for men what experience 
and native ability alone can never 


do.” 


One Course; one product: 
business executives 


HOUSANDS of business men 
have enrolled in the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute. 

These are mature men; eighty 
per cent of them are married. They 
have seen enough of business to 
realize that their own experience 
alone would carry them only part 
of the way; for big things there 
must be big training, plus the ex- 
perience of others. 


It is not mainly a question of 
money. It is a matter of years of 
your life. 

You have not time to make your 
way thru each separate department 
of modern business, mastering 
them one at a time. The Alexan- 
der Hamilton Institute can save 
many of these years for you. 


T. H. BAILEY WHIPPLE 
formerly manager of the Commer- 
cial Training Section of the West- 
inghouse Educational Department. 
It was his duty to help select men 
and recommend the kind of train 
ing that would make Westinghouse 
men more successful. Mr. Whip- 
ple’s additional duties have associ- 
ated him also with the Westing- 
house Department of Publicity as 
Literary Supervisor. 


The Institute has only one 
Course, and only one product— 
business executives. 


If your ambition points toward 
the higher places of business, the 
Institute is for you. 


Advisory Council 


DUCATIONAL and business au- 

thority of the highest type are rep- 
resented on the Institute’s Advisory 
Council. It consists of Frank A. Van- 
derlip, the financier; General Coleman 
duPont, the well-known business execu- 
tive; John Hays Hammond, the eminent 
engineer; Jeremiah W. Jenks, the statis- 
ticlan and economist; and Tacenh Beanch 
Johnson, Dean of the New York Univer- 
sity School of Commerc:. 


“ Forging Ahead in Business ” 


FOR men who are asking themselves 

“Where am I going to be ten years from 
now?” the Institute has published a 116- 
Page book entitled “ Forging Ahead in Busi- 
ness.” It tells why big business organiza- 
tions have recommended this training to the 
men who are some day to be at the head of 
those organizations; and what the Course 
has done for those men. It is a book worth 
sending for, and it is sent without obliga- 
tion. Profit by the example of Mr. Whipple 
— his 327 associates; send for your copy 
today. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
892 Astor Place, New York City 


Send me ‘‘Forging Ahead in Business’’ 
which I may keep without obligation. 


Business 
Position 





“Salesmanager’s Point of View” 


Credit Men and “Lowly Collector” Vigorously Reply to 
Article in July Credit Monthly 


Documents to Prove That 
J. George Frederick is 
Wrong 


By L. R. Browne 
International Western Electric Co., 
New York 

T will be wondered just how inti- 
] mately in touch Mr. Frederick, 

—author of “The Salesmana- 
ger’s Point of View,” in the July 
CREDIT MONTHLy,—has been with 
the trend of credit thought and de- 
velopment during the last dozen 
years or so. For surely anyone 
aware of the growth of the modern 
“ Credit Idea” (or “ Credit Ideas,” 
for their name is legion) would 
hardly have cared to commit himself 
to the following statement, with its 
accompanving disparaging reflection 
on the methods and mental outlook 
of credit men generally: ‘Too much 
of the discussion that is heard about 
credits and collections is given up 
to matters cf how letters should be 
written, the phraseology to be used 


and quibbles about how often to 
dun.” 


If Mr. Frederick were to sit in a 
few of the credit educational meet- 
ings of some of our local associa- 
tions of credit men, if he read THE 
CREDIT. MoNTHLY and those ‘bulle- 
tins issued by many local associa- 
tions and were to analyze carefully 


the subjects discussed, his mind 
assuredly would soon be disabused 
of his poor opinion of credit men 
and the lack of progress in credit 
management. 

Here are a few illuminating quo- 
tations from one issue of Credit 
Craft, the bulletin of the Chicago 
Association of Credit Men, which 
contained much that of itself alone 
refutes Mr. Frederick’s expressed 
opinions. The author of the follow- 
ing is B. W. Haggerty: 

“To the credit man all debtors are 
‘risks.’ There is a chance, a hazard, a 
liability to loss in property, in every ac- 
count from the ‘moral risk’ to the mil- 
lionaire. ‘Moral risk’ then does not 
mean virtue as opposed to vice, nor 
merely right as opposed to wrong, but 
rather strength of character as opposed 
to much money. And strength of charac- 
ter always implies strength of mind or 
ability or capacity. So in the ‘moral 
risk’ two of the three necessary funda- 
mental elements in credit granting are 
predominantly strong, viz., character and 
capacity, and it is the capital that is the 
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weak leg of the three of the “credit 
stool.” 

The third leg, capital, must be strength- 
ened, and added to. It is the credit man’s 
rather delicate duty to strengthen it by 
every means in his power. Granted moral 
fibre or good character is found, it is 
reasonably certain that the spark of abil- 
ity also lies within and will burn brightly 
if properly encouraged. 

The credit man must also be counsellor. 
The “moral risk” often needs advice as 
to accounting, the necessity for properly 
figuring his costs, taking inventory, keep- 
ing down his expenses, and extending 
credit judiciously, and the credit man can 
give good advice for he has learned many 
things, often to his sorrow, about the 
failure properly to manage a_ business. 
Get the customer’s point of view, and 
add to it where you can, if you can. 

The best asset a good house can have 
is a long list of satisfied customers. If 
the credit man uses the proper amount‘ 
of care and patience in building up trade 
from “moral risks,” he will be likely to 
find that he has a steady flow of orders 
on which he can depend. 

Every honest man is entitled to be suc- 
cussful in business. If the present system 
of distribution proves uneconomical, no 
small part of the failure will be charge- 
able to lack of co-operation between 
creditor and debtor. 


The following is from a practical 
experience talk on “‘ Future Credit 
Problems to be Met,” made at the 
same meeting by S. J. Ermeling, of 
the Beatrice Creamery Co. 


Possibly ‘of greater significance than 
generally believed, are the insistent de- 
mands being made by organized labor for 
higher wages and a strict adherence to 
working schedules. While this affects 
the credit man’s relation to the customer 
only indirectly, yet there is the possibility 
in the re-adjustment of things that the 
forcing of unreasonable demands will 
bring about unemployment; and with this 
deplorable condition will come slow pay- 
ments, and in the end closer credit. The 
situation is not one to be worried over, 
yet we should be continually on the look- 
out and use the information to fhe very 
best of our ability. 

In addition to the foregoing, Sam- 
uel C. Osborn, of the Samuel C. 
Osborn Mfg. Co., at the same meet- 
ing, talking on some of the credit 
man’s problems, said: 

I believe a good credit man must be a 
good salesman. Many times he must 
actually resell an account. I believe that 
the credit man should study the localities 
where he has his credits. The locality 
where this new account is located gen- 


erally has more to do with the possibility ° 


of successful credit than a great many 
people take account of. It makes all the 
difference in the world in granting credit, 
if the credit man keeps himself informed 
on the different localities and the success 
of the line he is operating in, and has a 
knowledge of costs and how much chance 
he can take. 


The credit department is the solid rock 
of your busincss, I don’t care whether 
your business is large or small. If you 
have three weak parts in your business, 
and you have a sound credit department, 
you have a rock to anchor to. Jf your 
credits are bad, no matter how successful 
you may be as a manufacturer, or how 
successful your sales or buying depart- 
ments, your business is in danger; for the 
entire foundation and future of the busi- 
ness depends on the credit department, 
The credit man’s job is therefore not a 
small position. It is the important posi- 
tion. The president of the firm may be 
considered the important factor, but in 
any business institution, I think, when it 
is checked up and analyzed, the real an- 
choring rock is the credit department. The 
head of the firm may supervise and guide 
business but if you have a weak credit 
department you have a weak business, 


In addition to the talks from 
which the above quotations were 
taken, Prof. Homer B. Vanderblue, 
at the same meeting, gave an address 
on “Foreign Exchange, Foreign 
Trade and Price Levels,” a most 
illuminating discussion on the prob- 
lems which affect our foreign trade 
and which in turn perhaps may 
affect domestic business. 

Now in this typical meeting of a 
local association of credit men, no 
mention is made by any one of the 
four men of anything remotely re- 
ferring to the subject of letter writ- 
ing. The only reference found in 
this issue of the local bulletin is con- 
tained in “ General Letter No. 10,” 
issued by Secretary-Treasurer J. H. 
Tregoe, of the National Association 
ot Credit Men. Under the head, 
“What is the Letter Intended to 
Accomplish?” we find perhaps the 
reason why credit men do, and 
should, discuss the subject. 

Below is Mr. Tregoe’s article on 
the subject of letter writing. 

Letter writing is such a routine part 
of the daily tasks that seldom is the ques- 
tion asked, What is the letter intended to 
accomplish? Dictating a letter simply as 
a communication without thinking of the 
objective, may defeat its very purpose; 
and we are endeavoring to arouse am 
interest in the study of this subject that 
should tend to improve the character of 
our commercial correspondence and give 
to it greater effect than it has at present. 

The letter is intended to accomplish 
something. To be a success the letter must 
establish a point of contact with the cor- 
respondent; and this is what we may 
term the psychology of correspondence. 
A well written letter may fail to pro- 
duce results while a seemingly indifferent 
one will produce results. What has 
occasioned the difference? Nothing more 
than that one letter established a point 0- 
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contact with the correspondent, produced 
the proper reaction and brought the de- 
sired results. 

The letter should be thorough and 


‘ courteous and should express the person- 


~ 


ality of the writer. If it is all this, it 
will, in our opinion, establish a point of 
contact. Novel letters are often sug- 
gested, especially for collections. These 
may produce results for a little while; 
put the letter should always be educational 
and tell its story with a directness and a 
conviction that must win its way and 
bring results. The credit manager will do 
well to study his correspondence closely, 
and when writing letters restrain im- 
patience and every attitude and temper 
that will color the communication in such 
a way as to defeat its purposes. 

Behind the discussion of such 
matters as letter writing there is a 
phase in the credit manager’s work 
which apparently Mr. Frederick has 
not perceived. Letters and the 
phraseology employed in them are 
undoubtedly an important part of the 
credit manager’s routine work. By 
the very nature of things they are 
many, many times the only point of 
contact between the credit manager 
and his customers. Certainly too 
much care and thought can hardly 
be expended in the preparation of 
such letters and in the orderly ar- 
rangement and phrasing of the 
thoughts, ideas and policies they are 
intended to express. 

Mr. Frederick states his belief 
that the major part of the credit 
policy of a firm should originate in 
and be dominated by the sales de- 
partment. He supports his argu- 
ment by assigning to the sales de- 
partment alone, the ability and de- 
sire to study himan nature, to 
analyze its peculiarities and to get 
an understanding of conditions of 
all kinds. 

He endeavors to convict the credit 
manager of too much concern (to 
the exclusion of all other considera- 
tions), with the avoidance of losses. 
This is not any truer than the charge 


that all sales managers believe that © 


volume of sales should be the sole 
aim of any business. 

Surely the foregoing quotations 
indicate the credit man is concerned 
in knowing his customers and 
analyzing their ability. To make 
such analyses successfully one must 
know something of human nature. 


CO-OPERATION WITH SALES DEPT. 

Credit managers, who are thor- 
oughly awake to the importance of 
their work, who are not bound down 
by routine and indolence, or by re- 
strictive measures imposed by nar- 
tow-minded superiors, who eat, 
sleep and live with their work, sense 
keenly the prime necessity of the 
very closest co-operation with their 
sales manager and sales department. 

Credit policies should be deter- 
mined by the administrative officers 
with the sales and credit depart- 





ments having, let us say, an equal 
part in the discussion. The policy 
should be broad, as broad as condi- 
tions in the particular line will war- 
rant, but it should never be lax. 


Too many times volume of sales 
is the unit by which the success and 
ability of sales managers is measured 
and by the same token too frequently 
are losses due to bad accounts used 
for measuring the efficiency of the 
credit manager. Actually, the suc- 
cess of both rests upon a combina- 
tion of both losses, visible and in- 
visible, with volume of sales, but 
translated into terms of “ return on 
the investment ” of capital, both ac- 
tual and borrowed, in the business. 


SALES AND CREDIT POLICY 


The policy of the sales department 
and the credit department should be 
such as to encourage both depart- 
ments in expending the greatest 
amount of energy in securing the 
highest possible return on such in- 
vestment commensurate with known 
conditions. 


Modern credit men do not concern 
themselves so seriously, nor do they 
base their decisions so frequently, 
merely on the credit rating of a 
prospective customer. More often 
they act on knowledge of other con- 
ditions which reflect the true credit 
atmosphere, — personality, ability, 
honesty, good judgment and the pos- 
sibilities for the success of the pros- 
pect, all things considered. The old 
time credit men, whom we under- 
stand, sat at his desk and when 
presented with an order consulted 
certain figures and said “yes” or 
“no” on the result of his calcula- 
tions, has, if he ever had existence, 
gone to the limbo of many other 
discarded things. 


Undoubtedly, as Mr. Frederick 
states, the average level of firms in 
business is below par judged from 
a general high grade commercial 
credit basis. Yet following his own 
parallel and taking a thousand firms 
and dealers as they are found in 
business, if we look up their com- 
mercial rating and then had access 
to their books of accounts, it would 
be found beyond question, that the 
majority were being extended lines 
of credit far beyond what their ac- 
tual assets and net worth would seem 
to entitle them to. Does not this fact 
in itself refute in a large measure 
some of Mr. Frederick’s conten- 
tions ? 

HELPFULNESS TO CUSTOMERS 

Many of the discussions among 
credit men concern themselves with 
efforts to improve the condition of 
their customers because of a reali- 
zation that such improvement will 
have a quick reflection in the busi- 
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ness of the house. The credit policy 
that will encourage slow paying, 
dilatory habits in -customers is 
wrong. It is axiomatic that a larger 
line of credit will be extended to 
the prompt paying account than to 
the dilatory account and it is the 
business ot the credit man to ex- 
plain to his customer that it is to 
his own advantage to regard terms 
of sale as obligations to be lived up 
to. 

It is the aim of a credit manager 
when presented with new business, 
if his investigations seem to point to 
the inadvisability of selling on the 
usual terms, to use every possible 
reasonable method to secure the or- 
der in some way and to protect him- 
self as well and turn an order down 
only as a last resort when thoroughly 
convinced that there is no possibil- 
ity of accepting it without incurring 
loss. He will do all possible to build 
up the business of his firm by a study 
of his customers, their personal 
peculiarities and conditions in their 
territories. He will take every rea- 
sonable business risk but he will re- 
fuse to gamble with his firm’s 
money. As one prominent credit 
manager was heard to say not long 
ago: “It is the business of the sales 
department to get business and it is 
the business of the credit depart- 
ment to develop that business and 
hold it.” 





Sees Foibles in Salesman- 


agers and Credit Men 
By Wm. H. Howard 
Dr. L. D. LeGear Medicine Co., St. Louis 
HE article written from the 
salesmanager’s point of view in 
the July issue of THE CREDIT 
MONTHLY suggests the story of the 
premier department store president 
of Philadelphia who, when embark- 
ing in business, called to him the 
worst pessimist and the best optim- 
ist in his organization. The three 
held weekly conferences. First the 
optimist (let us say salesmanager) 
would get up and paint the prospec- 
tus in the most glowing terms; then 
the pessimist (let us dub him the 
credit man) would take the floor and 
begin to use the blue pencil argu- 
ment. The president acted as arbi- 
trator and “kept the middle of the 
road”; and the business grew and 
prospered. 

I am neither salesmanager nor 
credit manager, but a lowly collector, 
who sees the foibles of both. Some 
credit man has compiled statistics 
showing that ninety business con- 
cerns out of a hundred originated by 
salesmanagers have failed. No 
doubt, were statistics compiled on 
concerns originated by credit men, it 
would show that 90 per cent. con- 
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tinued to operate, while 50 per cent. 
prospered. 

It is unfortunate that so few can 
“stay in the middle of the road.” 
Many orders fall by the wayside 
through the shortcomings, not of 
the salesmanager, except through the 
lack of his educating his salesmen, 
but through the inefficiency of the 
salesmen. An order arrives at the 
St. Louis headquarters from Cali- 
fornia territory without a “ stitch of 
information” from the salesman as 
to the credit—and is laid away by 
Father Time as reports cannot be 
received in time to ship the goods. 

Again, the salesman calls on Bill 
Jones and sells him $200 worth of 
merchandise, and at the same time 
has a statement on Bill for $50 four 
months past due. Can the credit 
man conscientiously shut his eyes 
and ship the new order trusting to 
Divine Providence to take care of 
results? As to shipping every order 
that reaches the house, there is 
about one company president in a 
million who would adopt such a 
policy. 

A former Ambassador to Mexico 
is quoted as saying that the only 
method of conquest in that country 
is the “Little Red Schoolhouse.” 
So it is with the salesmanager. He 
needs education in the rudiments 
more, as I see it, than does the 
credit manager. Price raising has 
reached its crest; competition is 
arousing itself from its war-time 
sleep; and the business man must 
again be a business man. 

EDUCATE THE SALESMEN 

Give us the cooperation of the 
salesmanager and a year’s education 
of the salesmen down the line, and 
I venture to say that the total of can- 
celled orders could be reduced to a 
negligible quantity. 

Too often the president of a cor- 
poration gives himself up to playing 
golf or to some other recreation, 
while the salesmanager goes his way 
and the credit man goes in the oppo- 
site direction, with no one to bring 
them back to the main road towards 


the welfare of the corporation. The _ 


consequence is the sales end goes to 
seed with the motto, “ Volume at 
any price,” and the credit man re- 
taliates with the motto, “ Slash and 
wreck.” Here’s where the presi- 
dent should step in, get the two to 
come to an understanding and shake 
hands and proceed with the interest 
of the company for their goal. 

The formula for the credit man is 
simply this: Educate your president 
to see the light. Educate your sales- 
manager to educate his salesmen. 
When this is done, introduce the two 
aforesaid principals to the credit 
man. Arid the victory is won. 


THE CREDIT MONTHLy 


Has Cooperated Happily With 


Seven Salesmanagers 


By T. E. Carpenter 
District Credit Manager, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Cedar Rapids, la. 


HE “holier than thou ” attitude 

assumed by Mr. J. George 
Frederick in his wholesale con- 
demnation of credit men and credit 
department methods will no doubt 
arouse the ire of most of the 33,092 
members of the National Associa- 
tion. After reading his article in 
the July Crepir MoNnTHLY we can- 
not refrain from asking “ Why is a 
credit man”? 

The big idea running through his 
article seems to be that all applica- 
tions for credit that are turned down 
are turned down because the credit 
grantor believes the applicant to be 
dishonest. 


In Rebuttal 


HANK you for letting me see Mr. 
Carpenter’s reply to my article. He 
is wrong in assuming that I believe credit 
men who turn down customers do so 
because they believe the applicant is 
dishonest. I contend that credit is neces- 
sarily an intangible substance and that an 
attempt to base credit only on tangible 
evidence of credit-deserving leads nito a 
narrowing point of view on sales devel- 
opment. Bluntly speaking, the tendency 
of the credit man is to be a pessimist 
and to refuse credit when tangible ev- 
idence is not found; whereas a more 
human degree of faith in character and a 
more liberal study of the law of aver- 
ages in credit risks would indicate that 
the balances were in favor of granting 
credit in many instances with corres- 
ponding gain in good will and sales de- 
velopment. You can make more money 
by frankly assuming a certain degree of 
risk than in narrowly endeavoring to 
cut down that ratio of risk. 
J. Grorce FREDERICK. 


Speaking for the credit men of 
the writer’s acquaintance nothing 
could be farther from the truth. 
Every initial order from a new cus- 
tomer that comes to the writer’s desk 
is welcomed as indicating an addi- 
tional avenue for the distribution of 
our product and we start the credit 
investigation believing the one seek- 
ing credit is an honest man and 
worthy of credit favors. 

Because a credit grantor in 
analyzing a financial statement or 
scrutinizing trade and bank refer- 
ences refuses credit on the showing 
made is no indication that he con- 
siders the applicant dishonest. 

My neighbor may be an honest 
man; but I shall refuse to loan him 
my money if knowing the condi- 
tions I haven’t faith in his ability to 
pay at the appointed time. In just 
the same measure will I be unfaith- 


ful to the trust reposed in me by my 
employers if I carelessly allow their 
goods to pass into the hands of a 
customer in whose ability to pay, as 
evidenced by the information e- 
cured, I have no faith. 

The credit grantor who finds from 
the information submitted that the 
prospective customer is practically 
insolvent and who nevertheless goes 
ahead and extends open account 
terms, not only invites almost cer- 
tain loss for his firm but is untrue 
to his calling and unfair to his other 
customers. And the sales manager 
without experience in credit grant- 
ing who says to the credit depart- 
ment, “This order must be shipped,” 
is unfit to occupy the position he 
holds. 

HARMONY WITH SALESMANAGER 

The last paragraph of Mr. Fred- 
erick’s article is really amusing. Ap- 
parently in his opinion sales and 
credit departments are separated by 
an almost unsurmountable barrier 
and the heads of these departments 
are scarcely on friendly terms 
Speaking again from the writer's 
own experience it has never been 
necessary for the sales managers 
with whom I have been associated 
to “demand” a 50 per cent. voice in 
credit matters. They have always 
had a 100 per cent. voice if they cared 
to exercise the privilege, as no order 
of any consequence is ever turned 
down without first being submitted 
to the sales manager together with 
all the available credit information 
and his counsel asked. Throughout 
a term of continuous service cover- 
ing a period of years and associa 
tion with seven different sales man- 
agers, in no case has our judgment 
ever been questioned or our recom- 
mendations criticized. 

Quoting Mr. Frederick, “ It can- 
not be too strongly emphasized that 
any credit department is absolutely 
falling down if the general average 
of losses in that kind of industry is 
being pushed lower by means ol 
strenuous methods. It is a serious 
mistake to judge a credit depart 
ment’s efficiency by reduction of 
credit losses below the average for 
the industry.” 

The use of the word “any” 
makes the charge a persorial one and 
the writer promptly takes exception. 
We are not advised as to what the 


(Concluded on page 30) 
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Col. James E. Porter 


Memorial Adopted by the Pittsburgh 
Association 
¢67N the midst of life we are in 
death.” How true this is has 
come to us during the past week 
when we learned with sorrow of the 
sudden death of our fellow-member 
and associate, James E. Porter—en- 
deared to us all by his unfailing 
courtesy, his patient kindness, his 
broad sympathy, acts of charity and 
wise judgment—a member we al- 
ways respected and admired, and we 
feel deeply his loss as an associate, 
and a member—but his memory will 
remain with us through time. 

Mr. Porter was president of the 
Pittsburgh Association of Credit 
Men for two consecutive years, and a 
director of the association for many 
years, and at one time director of 
the National Association, trying to 
do good whenever possible and fur- 
thering the interests of this associa- 
tion on all occasions — making 
weekly meetings not only entertain- 
ing but instructive, building up the 
association in membership to where 
it now stands. He was always 
ready to give advice, sympathy and 
charity to any worthy person or 
cause. 

His life was fine and pure—a man 
who loved his home, a good and kind 
husband and father, and he will be 
greatly missed by this association. 

This association extends sincere 
sympathy to his bereaved family. 

Resolved, that the secretary be in- 
structed to have this recorded on the 
minutes and an engrossed copy 
thereof sent to the family of our de- 
ceased friend and associate as an ex- 
pression of our sympathy for the 
great loss they have sustained. 


Committee, E. M. SEIBERT, 
A. R. DARRAGH, 
A. C. ELtis. 
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(Continued from page 28) 

average losses are in the industry 
with which we are connected but 
we do know that for the past two 
years our percentage has been well 
below 34 of one per cent, the aver- 
age mentioned by Mr. Frederick, 
and we have the sales department’s 
assurance that this record has not 
been made at the expense of sales. 

If we were to express our opinion 


of Mr. Frederick’s statement in the 
first paragraph under the caption 
“Credit Management not Progress- 
ing,” we fear the Crepir MonTHLY 
would feel compelled to delete, but it 
is to be hoped that the 33,092 cap- 
able fellows who make up our Asso- 
ciation will not fail to meet the issue 
squarely. 

Evidently it is his opinion that 
“ Everybody’s out of step but Jim.” 


Sales and Credit Departments 
Must Be Coordinated 


By Ira D. Kingsbury 
L. Adler Bros. & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


WOULD be more deeply im- 

pressed with some of Mr. J. 
George Frederick’s conclusions in 
his article, “The Salesmanager’s 
Point of View,” in the July Crepit 
MonTHLy if he showed any real 
grasp of the credit situation. Some 
of his statements, if followed, and 
some of his policies, if practiced, 
would most certainly bring a house 
into chaos. 

The reference to the mail order 
house is not apt, for the mail order 
house eliminates credit and operates 
on a cash basis.. And when he says 
that credit men, in their desire to 
keep down losses, lose sight of sales 
possibilities and the human element 
of merchandising, he shows a great 
lack of information for one who 
speaks with such apparent authority. 

It has always seemed to me that 
credit and the principles underlying 
it are the same for the corner grocer 
as for the great metropolitan bank. 
Character of the applicant for credit 
is given its full weight, and-a survey 
of the credit granted throughout the 
country would disprove most of the 
statements in the article. 

I have never met a credit man 
worthy of the name who failed to 
take into consideration the future 
prospect of the applicant for credit: 
and the growth of successful busi- 


ness houses is a running history of 
credit extended on confidence in the 
man who is being sold. 


All must agree that there are some 
houses that have built a successful 
business by concentrating on the 
poorer credit risks which other con- 
cerns pass by. But such concerns 
do not, as Mr. Frederick states, have 
a low loss ratio. If a concern con- 
centrates on poor risks and takes the 
bus‘ness that the more representative 
house refuses, it is usually found 
taking an abnormal loss but charging 
a higher price than the quality of 
the goods warrants, because it 
knows that the customer will be 
forced to pay the price for inferior 
goods in order to obtain any mer- 
chandise at all with which to conduct 
business. 

No one can dispute that there 
should be the closest possible co- 
operation in every particular between 
the sales organization and the credit 
department. But one department 
can certainly not be given the priv- 
ileze of dominating the other, for 
domination of one department over 
another eliminates initiative and cre- 
ates an unhealthy condition. Only 
by cheerful cooperation between 
sales and credits can a house hope 
to reach a full measure of success. 
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THE CREDIT MONTHLy 


If Government Officials 
Only Knew “Business”! 


Ignorance of Economic Law 
Makes Government Action 


Mischievous 

(From Public Ledger, Philadelphia) 

M& J. H. TREGOE, of New York 

secretary-treasurer of the National 
Association of Credit Men, delivered an 
address recently at a Rotary luncheon in 
Portland, Me., which should have been 
heard by every public official whose duties 
bring him into contact with business. He 
laid a relentless finger upon the cause of 
most of the trouble that has come from 
ill-timed, ill directed and criminally ill- 
informed government interference with 
business. He did not mumble or delicately 
select his words. 

He said right out that the trouble was 
“jenorance.” And that is precisely what 
it is. How we can expect anything better 
so long as we select our public officials 
chiefly for their knowledge of politics, 
and not solely for their knowledge of the 
tremendously important tasks which they 
are supposed to perform, we _ cannot 
imagine. But surely this is an unspeakably 
stupid way for an essentially business na- 
tion to proceed in choosing the men to 
whom it entrusts enormous powers to 
deal with the delicate processes of busi- 
ness, 

“Too great ignorance prevails with de- 
partments of government and commerce 
of economic laws,” said Mr. Tregoe. Too 
great ignorance; or sometimes too light- 
hearted a daring in defying them. Many 
public officials do not know that there 
exist fully ascertained and firmly estab- 
lished economic laws which work quite as 
steadily and resistlessly as any other nat- 
ural laws. They are as clear-cut and 
universal as the law of gravitation; and 
still there are plenty of public officials who 
think that they can be set aside or even 
repealed by a departmental order or a 
little act of Congress. ‘ Business,” says 
Mr. Tregoe—and he is in a position to 
know—“is just as relentlessly controlled 
by natural laws as is the universe. To 
conform with them means prosperity, and 
to violate them spells disaster.” ; 

Yet a man who would never dream of 
walking off the top of a twenty-story 
building on the theory that the law of 
gravitation had been successfully 
suspended by a city ordinance will ar- 
range with the utmost confidence and 
equanimity for a head-on collision between 
a Government policy and fixed economic 
law. 





PILLORY FOR INNOCENT 

Mr. Tregoe is a “credit” expert, and 
he sees how hopelessly we are at sea 
when the mysterious complexities of 
credit are disturbed. We neither realize 
its far-reaching importance nor what the 
more striking symptoms of the unhealthy 
conditions portend. We only see, for ex- 
ample, that prices have gone up, and we 
jump at once to the conclusion that some- 
body has been “profiteering.” Produc- 
tion, we understand; transportation, we 
comprehend; wholesale and retail selling 
is familiar to us all. We all take part, 
more or less, in these activities. But the 
wrecking or disturbance of credit, and its 
inevitable effect on prices, is a dark mys- 
tery to millions of lavmen and apparently 
to most Government officials. 

So they soak the “profiteer.” Where 
he is reallv a “profiteer” he should be 
soaked. He is not only a traitor to his 
country in a day of stress when other 
men are giving their lives and their labors 
for her defense, but he is a callous crim- 
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inal, robbing a temporarily panic-confused 
people, trading upon their ignorance with 
the cool effrontery of a “ confidence man. 
But the next worst thing to letting a 
criminal escape is to pillory and punish an 
innocent man. You not only thus do an 
injustice, but you deprive the community 
of the productive value of the innocent 
man and of the thousands of other inno- 
cent men whose activities his unjust fate 
paralyzes. : 

It is Mr. Tregoe’s expert estimate that, 
“on a careful analysis, ‘ profiteering’ in 
its popular acceptation cannot account for 
more than one-sixth of the rise in com- 
modity prices.” One-sixth is a small per- 
centage. Popular opinion, misled by 
demagogic Government action and official 
fustian, would be more apt to put it at 
five-sixths. But if one-sixth be the right 
ratio, then it will abundantly pay the 
country to get it right. For we will never 
bring down prices by laying the ax at the 
root of the wrong tree. 

Where a man who is not “ profiteering ” 
is accused of this odious crime, what is 
the effect? His personal indignation and 
humiliation we need not assess. It is un- 
American to permit the persecution of an 
honest man; but we are dealing for the 
moment with the sordid fiscal phases of 
the situation. In the first place, his busi- 
ness is reduced, if not stopped. Then 
all similar business is thrown into a con- 
dition of apprehension. It does not know 
the day when it may also be falsely ac- 
cused. Does any one imagine that such 
a condition of affairs leads to commercial 
expansion, to the free investment of capi- 
tal, to augmented productivity? And yet 
these are precisely the healing unguents 
that the sick business of this nation and 
the whole world requires. 

Just when we are all clamoring for 
business to go full-speed ahead, the Gov- 
ernment itself begins shooting with a 
reckless aim and on anything but sound 
economic principles at the men exposed in 
the driving seats of progressive business 
all over the country. Naturally, they all 
begin to “duck.” They cannot put their 
whole energies into pushing ahead when 
they see a neighbor, whom they know to 
be innocent, shot down behind his steer- 
ing-wheel by an utterly unwarranted Gov- 
ernment prosecution. For these Govern- 
ment prosecutions, even when they are 
proven in error, do an uncalculable amount 
of damagé. They stay enterprise and 
frighten capital. 

It is all an intricate subject. But Mr. 


Tregoe only says what we all know if - 


we will think of it when he declares that, 
“successful merchandising would not per- 
mit a uniform profit on all commodities. 
The rapid changing of styles, their vari- 
ableness and the public temperament re- 
quire for safety the imposing of larger 
profits on some commodities than on 
others, and the true test of an honestly 
administered business is the average profit 
figured annually or at shorter periods.” 

This is only common sense. But that 
seems to be the precise quality which, 
next to knowledge of economic law, the 
Government departments most plentifully 
lack. They should study business before 
they try to mend it. Even a watchmaker 
must study watches before he can very 
successfully cure their often serious in- 
firmities. 


Mr. J. M. Zang. of the Cleveland Metal 
Products Co., in a letter regarding THE 
Crepit MontTHLY, says “from my own 
experience and from observation, I should 
say that one of the big jobs confronting 
individual concerns, and business men in 
general is the proper training of young 
men along the line of finance and business 
ethics.” 


Money Works! 


A finished product represents the labor 


of money and credit as well as the 
labor of men. 


Years before a ship loads its first cargo, coal 
and ore must be mined, steel fabricated, labor 
paid. The ship earns nothing until it is 
chartered. It never could have been built 
without the labor of men, money and credit. 


The vast resources of the National Bank of 
Commerce in New York are an essential 
element in commerce and industry. 


National Bank of Commerce 
in New York 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
Over Fifty-five Million Dollars 
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Books, Pamphlets and Periodicals 
Read for the Credit Man 


AMERICA’S OPPORTUNITY. [By Frederick 
W. Gehle}]. Mechanics & Metals National 
Bank, New York. 100 pp. 

This book, by a close student of the 
fundamentals of finance and commerce, 
teaches “how great a stake we have in 
the prosperity of Europe”. The situa- 
tion is described in chapters entitled 
Europe’s Position To-day, The Dis- 
counts on Exchange, Europe’s Currency 
Inflation, America’s Foreign Trade and 
The Question of Credit. The means for 
meeting the problem and the future pos- 
sibilities are then outlined. In alluding 
to the efforts of the banks “to check the 
demand for credit and bring about a 
stricter control over loans”, the author 
calls attention to the one overshadowing 
difficulty that confronts all the nations. 
This difficulty is “the opposition that is 
bound to be met, on the part of the rank 
and file of the people, against any dras- 
tic measures that are taken to force de- 
flation. Deflation is bound to hurt, and 
the more effective it is made, the more it 
will hurt. Inflation, on the other hand is 
seemingly so helpful; like war itself it is 
a great illusion. That nations should 
grow rich directly out of waging war, is 
of course impossible. Yet there are peo- 
ple to-day who think that, somehow, na- 
tions have grown rich out of the Great 
War itself. They visualize the coincident 
issues of paper money and the rise in 
prices and wages, and think that because 
there are more dollars circulating the 
world has grown richer. They do not 


comprehend that the process of print- 
ing paper money, seemingly so helpful, 
has created a huge bubble that is only a 
semblance of increasing wealth and great 


profits.” 


BUSINESS LETTER WRITING. Alexander 
M. Candee, ae Manager of Na- 
tional Enameling and Stamping Co. Lec- 
turer on Commercial Correspondence, Ex- 
tension of the University of Wisconsin. 
Biddle Publishing Co., N. Y. 247 pp. 


Books on Business English and Busi- 
ness Letter Writing are appearing with 
increasing frequency. The large number 
of books already on the market does not 
act as a deterrent. The field for busi- 
ness letters is so comprehensive that each 
book with a shift of emphasis and new 
illustrative material will find interested 
readers. This book by Mr. Candee, 
though it contributes little specifically to 
the technique and material on collections, 
contains a large amount of suggestive 
ideas on various types of business letters. 
THE BUSINESS MAN AND HIS BANK. By 

William H. Kniffin, McGraw-Hill Book Com- 

pany. New York. 278 pp. 

“Heretofore all writers on banking 
have treated the subject from within, for 
the information of the bank clerk and 
the student of banking. It is the writer’s 
aim to treat the bank from without; to 
show how it touches the interests of the 
business man and get .the point of con- 
tact from the customer’s viewpoint. In 
discussing the subject of credit, for in- 
stance, I have tried to show what the 
applicant for credit should bring to the 
bank, rather than what the bank man 
should require,” says the author. 


Mr. Kniffin has held to his purpose ad- 
mirably. In clear, non-technical lan- 
guage he has answered the questions on 
banking that every customer should ask. 
The book is provided with an excellent 
Table of Contents and an Index. 


DRY GOODS ECONOMIST. Textile Publish- 
ing Co., New York. 

Sound credit doctrine is preached in 
the leading editorial of a recent issue of 
this influential weekly. Among other 
points, the editor urges retailers to be in 
a position at all times to answer the fol- 
lowing questions: 

(1) How much merchandise have I on 
hand and how much have I ordered ? 

(2) How much does my store’s aver- 
age stock amount to, and how often do 
I turn it during the year ? 

(3) Are my fire insurance, and other 
kinds of insurance, adequate in amount 
and in A.1 companies? 


(4) Are my expenses so carefully 
classified that excessive outlays and other 
leaks can readily be detected, and fur- 
ther waste minimized ? 

(5) Am I keeping my _ indebtedness 


within due bounds and handling them ju- 
diciously ? 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION: DIGEST 
OF REPLIES IN RESPONSE TO AN IN- 
QUIRY OF THE FEDERAL TRADE COM- 
MISSION, RELATIVE TO THE PRAC- 
TICE OF GIVING GUARANTEE AGAINST 
PRICE DECLINE. Govt. Printing Office. 
68 pp. 

This pamphlet contains excerpts from 
356 replies to the inquiry relative to the 
practice of giving guarantee against price 
decline. Of these, 204 replies favor such 
a guarantee, 132 oppose it, 12 are non- 
committal, and 6 are favorable with re- 
servations. The replies are arranged al- 
phabetically by industries. 

LIST OF NON-PAR BANKS, published by 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
Ever since the establishment of the 

present clearing system, a par list has 

been published, periodically by the Federal 

Reserve Board in Washington; but as 

there are now 27,958 banks on the par 

list, the Federal Reserve Bank of New 

York now issues instead, at the request 

and for the convenience of member 

banks, a list of the relatively few non- 
par banks. 


THE MAN OF TOMORROW. A discussion 
of vocational success with the Boy of Today. 
Claude Richards, Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany, New York. 

The wide application of psychological 
tests in the Army during the Great War 
brought to the foreground the whole 
question of vocational guidance. One of 
the great problems of to-day is the elim- 
ination of the human wastage that 
comes from “vocational misfits.” In 
language that the layman and the “lay 
boy” ¢an understand, Claude. Richards 
discusses the problems of vocational 
adaptability in an effort to reduce this 
wastage. Credit men and their children 
will find helpful counsel in this book. 
MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. 

Labor Statistics. Govt. 

Washington. 

This publication is invaluable to stu- 
dents of economic and industrial life. 
Each month it records the authoritative 
price studies of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. In addition it contains sum- 
maries of the course of wages and hours 
of labor, statistics of unemployment, in- 
dustrial accidents, strikes and lockouts 
and articles on subjects touching labor 
and industry. The June issue prints a 
summary of the article “Efficiency of 


Bureau of 
Printing Office, 


THE CREDIT MONTHLy 


Labor Increasing,” which appeared in the 
May issue of the Crepir MonrHLy, and 
was based on work by the Research De- 
partment of the National Association of 
Credit Men. 


POINTERS ON FOREIGN CREDITS. Issued 
oy the Chicago Association of Credit Men. 

18 pp. 

Within the compass of 18 pages the 
Foreign Credits Committee of the Chi- 
cago Association of Credit Men has as- 
sembled the salient features of foreign 
credit technique. The novice in foreign 
credits as well as the trained credit man 
is under obligation to this committee for 
the clear and concise exposition of the 
various elements in an export transac- 
tion. Credit Investigation, The Foreign 
Credit Interchange Bureau, Terms, Prep- 
aration of Foreign Shipments, Financing 
of Foreign Shipments, Bank Credits, 
Foreign Exchange and Claims comprise 
the paragraph headings of this admirable 
little manual. 

PUBLICATIONS OF THE NATIONAL IN- 


DUSTRIAL CONFERENCE BOARD, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 36 pp. 


This pamphlet contains a_ bibliography 
of the publications of the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board. The Nation- 
al Industrial Conference Board is a re- 
search organization supported by 26 Na- 
tional and State Associations of Manu- 
facturers. In the last three years of its 
activity it has made an enviable record 
in its research reports on subjects of 
current economic interest. Its contribu- 
tions to the study of the changes in the 
cost of living, hours of work and of in- 
dustrial readjustment are particularly 
noteworthy. The bibliography lists 26 
Research Reports already published and 
4 in preparation. 

PRINTER’S INK MONTHLY. Romer Pub- 

lishing Co., N. Y. 

Edward M. Skinner, general manager 
of Wilson Bros., Chicago, a member of 
the National Association of Credit Men, 
contributes a 3-page article to the August 
issue of Printers’ Ink Monthly on “When 
Character Multiplies the Buyer’s Capi- 
tal,” in which he says: 

“There is in business an opportunity to 
uplift men and to make them prosperous 
and happy that does not exist in any 
other line of human activity. I some- 
times have heard in church of many 
ways in which a man can do concrete 
good in the world, and have often 
thought what a really wonderful sermon 
could be preached to the credit men 
about the possibilities of doing good in 
the every-day conduct of his job.” 


“Often I have been asked what is the 
proper first payment to be made on an 
opening stock. Invariably we insist on 
half cash. To those who object to these 
terms I say: ‘If you do not have confi- 
dence enough in yourself and your own 
ability to take fifty per cent of the risk 
of this undertaking, then why should we 
take any risk at all?’” 

THE SALES TAX. A monograph by Dr. 
Thomas 8. Adams of Yale University. Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board, Boston, 
Mass. 

Dr. Adams, the author of this mono- 
graph is a recognized authority on tax- 
ation. Called in by the U. S. Treasury 
as an expert on Federal Taxation, he 1s 
familiar with the practical operation of 
various schemes of taxation. He anal- 
yzes in this pamphlet the various 
types of Sales Taxes defining their ad- 
vantages and their weaknesses. Students 
of taxation will find Dr. Adams’ study 
a thoroughly dispassionate review of the 
Sales Tax & one who is not convinced 
that it deserves to be substituted for the 
present scheme of taxation. 
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The Standard Work on 
Credit Management 


Heavy responsibilities are imposed 
upon the credit manager by the 
present economic situation. The 
welfare of the concerns to whom 
he extends credit, the safety of his 
own business, the prosperity of 
the business world in general, are 
all dependent upon his grasp of the 
fundamentals. underlying the the- 
ory and practice of credit manage- 
ment. 


Here is a book that ties up 
correct theory with the most 
approved practice—written in 
collaboration by a professor 
in the world’s greatest uni- 
versity school of commerce 
and the credit manager of a 
nationally known business 
concern : 


Credits and Collections 


By Ricuarp P. Ettrncer, Assistant Professor of Finance, New York 
University School of Commerce, Accounts and Finance; and Davip 
Goutes, Credit Manager, Einsteinn-Wolff Company. 


This is a book that tells not only 
how, but why. It covers the whole 
field of credit management, from 
passing on the credit risk to the 
collection of the final dollar of the 
account. 


Theory of Credit 


Trade Acceptances and Other 
Credit Instruments 


Classes of Credit—Mercantile, Per- 
son3l, Banking, Investment 

Terms of Credit 

The Credit Risk 

Duties of the Credit Manager 

Sources of Credit Information 

Financial Statements 

Collection Methods and Systems 

Legal Remedies of the Creditor 


Extensions, Compositions and Ad- 
justments 


Bankruptcy, Insolvency and Receiv- 
erships 


Credit Safeguards 
National Association of Credit Men 


Exact Information 


On each of the above subjects, 
and many others, this book gives 
you exact information as to the 
latest policies and procedure. It 
brings you, ready-to-use, de- 
scribed in detail, the methods that 
have proved effective in the per- 
sonal experience of the authors. 


PRENTICE HALL, Inc. 
6 West 13th Street New York City 


Charts and Forms 


The text is profusely illustrated 
with charts and forms, covering 
the various branches of the credit 
man’s work. These include— 
Letters of Credit and other docu- 


ments used in domestic and for- 
eign trade 


Ledger Reports; Mercantile Agency 
and Credit Bureau Reports 

Forms of Financial Statements 

Collection Letters and Forms used 
by Collection Agencies 

Form of Credit Guaranty, etc., etc. 


Send for This Book To-day 


Even the best-managed business 
must spend money in attorneys’ 
fees and collection agency com- 
missions in order to collect its 
slow accounts. The suggestions 
and definite instructions given in 
this book, based on the practical 
experience of the authors, will 
undoubtedly reduce your collec- 
tion expenses—to say nothing of 
your outright losses—sufficiently 
to pay for the book many times 
over. 

Cloth-bound—400 pages—only $3. Send 
for it to-day 


MAIL THIS COUPON TO-DAY 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

6 West 13th Street, New York 
For the enclosed $3 please send me a 
copy of Ettinger and Golieb’s Credits 
and Collections. It is understood that 
after ten days’ examination I may return 
the book and you will refund my three 


| dollars. 


Address 
City ... 


Credit Men! These advertisers are buying space in YOUR magazine. 





Activities of Credit Grantors 


Gruen Elected 


Cincinnati—George J. Gruen, of the 
Gruen Watch Company, has just been 
elected president of the Cincinnati Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, succeeding Charles 
W. romnain, of the Citizens National 


A Big $20 Worth 


Cleveland.—A folder used in new mem- 
bership work tells “ what members of the 
Cleveland Association of Credit Men get 
for their $20 Annual Fee.” It itemizes 
ten important advantages of being a mem- 
ber including “ Education.” Under this 
head the folder says: 

“Each member may enroll himself or 
his assistants or both in the standard 
Course in Credits outlined by the Na- 
tional Association and given by the Cleve- 
land Association at the Y. M. C. A. 

“Each member is also eligible to enroll 
in classes in Public Speaking and Reading 
on Credit, Financial and Business subjects 
conducted by the Association. 

“Through its committees the Cleveland 
Association co-operating with the Na- 
tional Association, instructs members as 
to proper credit usages; uniformity in 
methods; prevention of trade abuses; 
service to retailers; development of 
foreign credits, trade acceptances, com- 
mercial ethics and similar undertakings. 
In 1919 the Fire Insurance committee 
aided in solution of the Firemen’s strike 
and in preventing increased fire insurance 
rates through obtaining improved fire 
equipment.” 


Notes on France 


Detroit—Frank R. Hamburger, who 
represented the National Association of 
Credit Men and the Detroit Chamber of 
Commerce at the organization meeting 
of the International Chamber of Com- 
merce, writes from London: “It appears 
to be the unanimous judgment of all of 
the delegates that the International 
Chamber of Commerce now organized 
will perform important functions here- 
tofore impossible in international in- 
dustrial commerce. 

“For an American to have visited the 
battlefields in and around Verdun, Cha- 
teau Thierry, Saint Quentin, San Mihiel 
and many other devastated towns was a 
terrible revelation. Sorrow and destruc- 
tion were in plain evidence on all sides; 
vet the people are hopeful, many of them 
cheerful. At Verdun, where the city 
officials tendered us a reception in the 
town hall, there was every evidence that 
the people were directing their efforts 
toward rebuilding an even more beautiful 
city than they had before. 

“Many customs exist in Paris which 
are difficult of understanding by an 
American. For example, all of the office 
buildings close and elevators cease op- 
erating between 12 and 2 o'clock; all 
barber shops have _ straight-backed 
chairs; and small change being very 
scarce in France, postage stamps are used 
for that purpose. 

“ Americans who have the notion that 
the purchasing power of the American 
dollar is enhanced because of the differ- 
ence in exchange should be at once un- 
deceived, because hotel and restaurant 
rates, and indeed the prices of. everything 
an American buys, are based upon an 
eight-cent franc instead of the normal 
twenty cent franc.” 
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Essence of Thirty Years 

Detroit—J. U. Higinbotham, of the 
Detroit Lubricator Co., in retiring from 
the credit field after a long and useful 
service, contributes to the Credit Digest, 
the monthly bulletin of the Detroit Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, “A  Veteran’s 
Farewell” in which he says: “In these 
days of paper shortage perhaps I had bet- 
ter condense some of the things I have 
learned in over thirty years of credits and 
collections into a few sentences and let 
that be my farewell. 

“1. Character is the biggest thing in 
the credit world. No amount of capital 
can make a desirable risk of a man whose 
principles are warped. He may go all 
his life undiscovered because never tested, 
but his creditors have been taking an un- 
conscious chance all the time. 

“2. The relation of buyer and seller 
is a partnership. Your customer is your 
distributing agent. He pays himself out 
of such portion of his profits as are left 
him by his landlord, his banker, his in- 
surance agent, and the tax collector. He 
does most of the work and should be 
helped, not hindered, in his growth. 

“3. Helping him does not mean giving 
him unlimited credit. Unlimited credit is 
an edged tool wth no handle. It is not a 
safe plaything even for an adult. The 
wis¢ adult will refuse it. 

“4. The best help is to enforce an ob- 
servance of terms, thus requiring your 
debtor to limit his own credits and push 
his collections. 

“5. When misfortune overtakes the 
honest debtor, do not worry him or your- 
self. Remember, you have only one ac- 
count in jeopardy. His entire business is 
at stake. 

“6. Write courteous, considerate let- 
ters to the slow customer. Abuse will 
harden the crook, depress the unfortunate 
and anger the honest. You may by pulling 
together get him out of a hole into which 
‘pushing’ would plunge him more deeply. 

“7. If possible, meet him face to face. 
You will understand each other better 
after you talk together. Credit men 
should visit the big trade once a year and 
no customer should ever be allowed to 
leave your premises without a chat with 
the credit man. 

“These are seven articles of faith. 
Added up they spell Constructive Credits, 
and that has always been my slogan. 

“J. U. HictnsotHam.” 


Busy Throughout the 
Summer 


Evansville. — During the Summer 
months. the Evansville Association has 
discontinued the evening meetings, but 
the noon luncheons are being held regu- 
larly. Considering the warm weather, a 
large number turned out to hear J. R. 
Cox of the Traffic Bureau of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce at a recent luncheon. 
Mr. Cox took for his subject the “ Con- 
gested Conditions of the Railway Yards,” 
and gave his reason for its causes, and 
his ideas of relief. He declared that it 
was very important that every receiver 
of shipments unload the cars just as 
quickly as possible, and thought that, 
with the increase which had been grant- 
ed to the railroad employees, efficiency 
would increase, and there would be at- 
tracted to the shops the old men, who 
were now working at other trades. 


This was the first meeting since the is- 
suance of the first issue of our “Credit 
News.” Several members expressed 
themselves at this meeting as being high- 
ly pleased with the publication. 

The annual picnic will be held on 
Wednesday, September 14, and it is ex- 
pected to be bigger and better than ever. 


The YOU Idea in Letters 


Indianapolis —Fred Millis, director of 
promotion of the Chamber of Commerce, 
at a recent meeting of the Indianapolis 
Association urged that business letters 
should breathe personality if the writer 
wants to win. If the average credit man, 
he said, would but be natural when he 
dictates his letters, he would be a 100 
per cent. better correspondent. The usual 
letter, he added, is as cold as ice and as - 
“punchful” as a piece of cheese. Put 
yourself in the other fellow’s place and 
write him as you would want to be writ- 
ten to if you wish to convince him that 
what you want him to do is the best for 
his interests. Most concerns he said 
would seem very selfish if one judged 
them by their correspondence. They need 
to get the “ YOU idea.” 


Women Credit Managers 


Organize Entertainment 

Indianapolis—Mrs. E. M. Parry of the 
Pitman-Moore Co., assistant secretary of 
the Indianapolis Association of Credit 
Men, arranged the fifth annual picnic of 
the Association at Turner Park. Four 
hundred persons attended. Among those 
who helped Mrs. Parry to make the meet- 
ing a notable success were the lady “ credit 
men” of the Association including: Miss 
M. E. Hanley, W. H. Armstrong Co.; 
Mrs. M. T. Van Auken, Auto Equipment 
Co.; Miss Margaret Beever, Bobbs-Mer- 
rill Co.; Miss K. B. Dunlap, Crescent Oil 
Co.; Miss Ola Smethers, Dilling & Co.; 
Miss M. I. Dargitz, Eberhardt & Co.; 
Miss M. M. Duke, Electrical Dealers 
Assn.; Miss Bertha E. Ebner, Indianapolis 
Varnish Co.; Miss Anna Splann, Marott 
Shoe Co.; Miss E. J. Kerr, Mitchell Auto 
Co.; Miss Nell McCune, One Piece Bifo- 
cal Lens Co.; Miss S. Blanche Butler, 
Natinoal. Garment. Co.;. Miss Mina 
Markle, Sander & Recker Furniture Co., 
and Miss A. E. Funkhouser, Stewart Pro- 
ducts Service Co. 

A committee headed by A. P. Stephen- 
son arranged a mock athletic meet of six 
events in the afternoon. Juvenile enter- 
tainments were provided by Miss Pauline 
E. Holmes and Miss Margaret Parry. 
Prizes of dolls and footballs were awarded 
to the children who won games and con- 
tests. 

There was a vaudeville program in- 
cluding some of the best singers and 
dancers of Indianapolis. A sunset dance 
was followed by a series of folk dances 
arranged by O. G. Yount, dancemaster, 
after which a four-piece orchestra pro- 
vided music for dancing in the evening. 


Trade Groups 
Kansas City—Trade group luncheons 
have been held through the summer by 
the Kansas City Association of Credit 


Men. It has been found that the mem- 
bership gets concrete benefits from these 
short, lively trade meetings. The groups 
included Financial, Accounting, Insur- 
ance; Tires, Accessories, Oils; Iron, Steel, 
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Hardware, lmplements; General Mer- 
chandise (Hotel Savoy); Drugs, Con- 
fectionery, Cigars; Building Materials; 
Stationery, Graphic Arts and Provisions. 
The discussions covered unsatisfactory 
customers, trade abuses, collections, prices, 
sales, financial, crop and general condi- 


tions. 


Dinner, Stories, Music, 
Dancing 


Louisville—Credit men, their wives, 
daughters and friends, journeyed out to 
the Audubon Country Club outing of the 
Louisville Association of Credit Men. 
Everybody assembled on_ the spacious 
grounds overlooking the Club House at 
6:30, at which time a photographer took 
a picture of the most representative group 
of credit men ever attending a meeting 
of the association. Dinner followed 
amidst the strains of a Jazz Band and to 
say the menu was elaborate would be 
putting it mildly indeed. 

Story telling by Frank Cassell, sales 
manager for the Belknap Hardware and 
Manufacturing Co., followed by short 
talks, covering personal impressions of 
the Atlantic City convention, by Phil 
Laib, Clarence Braden and Miss Corinne 
Henry, together with an excellent musical 
program under the direction of Chester 
B. Solomon, of the Belknap Hardware 
and Manufacturing Co., constituted the 
evening program. At 9:15 P. M., the 
tables were cleared and dancing was in- 
dulged in until the wee hours of morn- 
ing. 

it was by far the best and most elab- 
orate outing ever given by the Louisville 
Association and the entertainment com- 
mittee under the leadership of Victor H. 
Weber deserves high praise for the suc- 
cess of the meeting. 


Reports on Convention 

Minneapolis—The August bulletin of 
the Minneapolis Association of Credit 
Men is largely devoted to condensed, 
readable reports of the various sessions 
of the National Convention by delegates 
who attended it. F. R. Orcutt described 
the proceedings on Wednesday, J. M. Paul 
did the same for Thursday and C. L. 
Dodsworth and Fred B. Atwood covered 
Friday and Saturday. 


Keep Sarcasm Out 

New York.—Joseph P. Holland, Credit 
Manager of the Seth Thomas Clock Co., 
of New York, after many years of suc- 
cessful credit work in which losses have 
been kept down to the minimum, says: 
“Keep sarcasm and bad temper out of 
collection letters. Up to the very last 
moment. and beyond it, courtesy and good 
humor should be preserved. Another im- 
portant principle is never to ‘Shake your 
fist and then your finger’ at a debtor. 
When you finally have to threaten him 
with drastic action—fulfill the threat!” 


Indictments Secured 

New York.—The Prosecution Depart- 
ment of the New York Association of 
Credit Men has been instrumental in se- 
curing the indictment of four parties who 
were principals in a fraud conducted at 
272 Canal street, New York City, under 
the name of the Chicago Bargain House, 
Inc. The concern went into bankruptcy 
last September with liabilities of about 
$100,000. Expert accountants of the De- 
partment of Justice spent three months 
on the company’s books and found it nec- 
€ssary to reconstruct three missing books 
of account which the concern should have 


WM. B. CLARK, President 


101 Years 


of satisfactory dealing 
has developed for this 
Company its splendid 
reputation and great 
business 


Losses Paid over 


$183,000,000 


AGENTS AT ALL IMPORTANT POINTS 
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Knowing That 


Knowledge is Power, 


every Business Executive is out for 
all the information he can get, 
statistical and otherwise. The usual 
procedure is to scour the Trade 
Journals, Newspapers, Government 
Reports, etc., and collect all the data 
of apparent value to him. This 
method is not only slow, uncertain 
and laborious, but in most cases the 
executive himself is not adapted to 
this kind of work, and, if profes- 
sional statisticians are employed, the 
cost becomes prohibitive. 


The Brookmire Service staff are 
specialists in this work and will do it 
for you at a price that is but a frac- 
tion of your office boy’s salary. Our 
field for research covers the entire 
globe. 


As a Business Man, you must 
know, and as Economists we can tell 
you— 


1. In what sections of the country 
business is relatively good or bad, 
based on purchasing power of the 
population (cspecially valuable to 
Credit Men and Sales Managers). 


2. Whether business activity will in- 


crease or decline, and when. 


3. Whether money is going to be 
tighter or caster, and when. 


4. Whether the market prices of the 
Specific commodities you are inter- 
ested in are going higher or lower. 


wn 


. The opportune time to invest 
surplus funds as well as_ the 
particular securities offering such 
Opportunities, and the reverse. 


Credit Men: 


To any member of the National 
Association of Credit Men we offer 
free a complete set of our recent 
bulletins enclosed in an artistic folder 
descriptive of this Service. 


Write to-day—no obligation 
incurred whatever. 


The 


Brookmire Economic Service 
Incorporated 


Consulting Economists 


56 Pine Street New York 





had at the time the receiver was ap- 
pointed. Merchandise to the amount of 
$46,000 and cash of $20,000 was discovered 
in excess of figures found by the receiver. 
It was found that just prior to the failure 
large sums of money had been turned 
over to the defendant. 


Trade Name a Danger 
Sign 

New York—The New York Credit 
Men’s Association has on several occa- 
sions warned its members against accept- 
ing orders from houses operating under a 
trade or assumed name unless those who 
conduct the business are fully known. The 
Association in its bulletin says: “ When a 
trade name appears at the head of an 
order it should immediately be recognized 
as a danger mark—for when men engage 
in business under names other than their 
own they do it for a reason, and when the 
credit man receives an order from a house 
using a trade name or a fictitious name he 
should know the reason. By trade names 
we do not mean corporations, but partic- 
ularly refer to those who operate singly. 
There are many persons using trade or 
assumed names who conduct their busi- 
ness legitimately and profitably and who 
are worthy of credit—nevertheless it is the 
duty of the credit man to know exactly 
who they are, their financial responsibility, 
and to what extent they are interested. 
If he does not have such information, it 
is his own fault, for we have a law pro- 
viding that all trade names or assumed 
names must be registered with the clerk 
of the county in which the business is con- 
ducted. This law is for the protection 
and benefit of the creditors and the credit 
man who does not thoroughly understand 
it and take advantage of it is remiss in his 


duty.” ———_———— 
A Busy Year 


Northern Montana. — Seventy credit 
men and other executives of their com- 
panies attended the annual meeting of the 
Northern Montana Association of Credit 
Men at Great Falls, Montana. A twenty- 
page printed annual report was issued, 
which gave the membership list, the activ- 
ities of the year, etc. 

The officers and directors of the Asso- 
ciation are: U. J. Finn, President, Mgr. 
Swift & Co.; A. L. Sausen, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Credit Mgr. Crane & Ordway; H. 
F. Lee, Treasurer, Vice-pres. Com- 
mercial National Bank; W. L. Ignatius, 
Secretary and Manager; F. J. Gies, Pres. 
F. J. Gies & Co.; W. M. Fergus, Mgr. 
Ryan Merc. Co.; Harry Yeager, Vice- 
Pres. Great Falls National Bank; Free- 
man, Thelen & Frary, Attorneys. 


A Lakeside Outing 


Worcester—The Worcester Associa- 
tion of Credit Men held its Annual Bus- 
iness Meeting and outing at Webster 
Lake. That this form of meeting for 
the summer season was appreciated was 
indicated by the large attendance. There 
were present five members of the Provi- 
dence association, including George P. 
Gardiner, vice-presidet of the Union 
Trust Company, of that state, and a di- 
rector of the National Association. Mr. 
Gardiner made an interesting and inspir- 
ing address at the dinner which followed 
an afternoon of sports. 

The election of officers resulted as fol- 
lows: President, Charles O. Zimmer- 
man, Graton & Knight Mfg. Co.; Vice- 
president, H. L.- Bosworth, Burroughs 
Adding Machine Co.; Secretary, H. L. 
Barker, H. E. Smith & Son; Treasurer, 
E. T. Smith & Co. : 


THE CREDIT MONTHLY 
E. B. Adams, President 


Washington.—At the annual election of 
officers of the Washington Association of 
Credit Men, the following were elected: 
President, E. B. Adams, E. B. Adams 
Company; Vice-President, Joshua Evans, 
Jr., Riggs National Bank. 

President Adams announced that Robert 
C. Howard, of Bradley, Beall & Howard, 
had been appointed vice-chairman of the 
committee on fire insurance and preven- 
tion, of the association, and that A, F, 
Harlan, Harlan-Adams Company, had 
been appointed to the council of the as. 
‘sociation. 


Orders and Orders 


St. Louis —Henry Funginger, treasurer 
of the Whitaker Paper Co., in a talk on 
credit to the St. Louis Association of 
Credit Men, thus described five kinds of 
orders: 

AN ORDER is not an order when it 
is contingent upon future conditions. An 
“at once” order where there is a past 
due account is not an order—it is an 
embarrassment. 

AN ORDER for $1,000 from one who 
is not entitled to credit in excess of $200 
is not an order—it is a grievance. 

AN ORDER for new account, without 
full references, is not an order—it is a 
clog in the wheels, and may become a 
source of bitterness. 

AN ORDER not plainly or correctly 
written is not an order—it is an aggrava- 
tion. 

AN ORDER that does not show every 
agreement and every special condition en- 
tered into between the salesman and the 
customer is not an order—it is a breeder 
of misunderstanding and dissension. 





Portland Adju stment 
Bureau 


Portland——The adjustment bureau of 
the Portland Association of Credit Men, 
641 Pittock Block, Portland, Oregon, 
makes the following announcement: “In 
connection with this Bureau there is oper- 
ated a complete and efficient Collection 
Department. We will be pleased to give 
attention to your collections in this local- 
ity. Appropriate division of commis- 
sions will be made to outside Bureaus 
and Associations forwarding us claims.” 


Record of Attendance 


Portland. — The Creditman, issued 
monthly, by the Business Literature Com- 
mittee of the Portland Association of 
Credit Men, prints from time to time un- 
der the headings “ Firm Attendance” and 
“Individual Attendance,” a record of 
those who attend the various meetings of 
the association. In this way the firms or 
individuals who pay their dues can see at 
a glance whether they are getting full 
value for the money expended. It is not 
claimed that attendance at meetings is 
by any means the only value to be got 
from membership in this professional as- 
sociation ; but certainly those who do not 
attend regularly get less out of—and as 
a rule give less to—the association than 
regular attendants. 


5] . . 
Sec’y Ellis is Seventy 

Pittsburgh.—The August luncheon .of 
the Pittsburgh Association was a birthday 
celebration given Secretary A. C. Ellis who 
on that date completed his seventieth 
year. Hearty congratulations were poured 
in from all sides upon the veteran secre- 
tary. 
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Business Law 


Questions and Answers 
Based on the Credit Man’s Diary 


When is a contract by mail complete? 
An offer made by mail is not com- 
plete until the letter has actually 
been delivered, and until the offer 
is accepted it may be at any time 
withdrawn. A contract is con- 
summated by the posting of the 
acceptance. 

2. Can you safely complete, manufacture, 
and ship the goods after a custogner 
has cancelled his order? 

If the buyer repudiates the contract, 
and notifies the seller to proceed 
no iurther, while labor and ex- 
pense are still necessary on the 
part of the seller, the buyer may 
thus limit the amount of damages 
to which the seller is entitled to 
such sum as the seller has sus- 
tained until receipt of notice of 
cancellation; except that seller’s 
profit under contract is to be con- 
sidered in estimating the damages. 

(a) In what circumstances can a sel- 
ler stop a shipment in transit? 

When he has parted with the pos- 
session of the goods, and the 
buyer is insolvent. 

(b) Whom must you notify? 

The person in actual possession of 
the goods, or his principal. 

Can you continue to do interstate busi- 
ness in Rhode Island under the new 
Rhode Island Corporation Act with- 
out complying with the requirements 
of the statute? 

The statute does not apply to for- 
eign corporations engaged only in 
interstate business in R. I. 

Is it sufficient to ask a transportation 
company to “start tracer” and 

‘prove delivery” of lost shipment? 
It is usually not sufficient notice of 
claim to ask a carrier to “ start 
tracer” and “prove delivery.” 

Is a credit risk affected by the Work- 
men’s Compensation Law? 
Liability under the Workmen’s 

Compensation Law may seriously 
impair credit unless the employer 
is adequately insured. 

How do you establish your rights 

‘ against the endorser of a promissory 
note? 


Presentment and demand for pay-. 


ment in accordance with the 
terms of the note, and notice of 
dishonor are ordinarily necessary 
to charge the endorsers. 

Why can the Federal Reserve Bank 
set its discount rate at a percentage 
above the legal rate of interest? 
The Federal Reserve Bank is en- 

gaged in the purchase of negoti- 
able paper, and such paper, hav- 
ing been once validly placed in 
the channels of trade, can be 
bought and sold at whatever price 
the holder is willing to accept. 

Is a foreign corporation “doing busi- 
ness” in another state when it car- 
ries on only one isolated transaction? 
An isolated or single transaction 

is held by the majority of the 

states not to constitute “ doing 
business” within the state. 

10. Must contracts for the sale of goods 
be in writing to be enforcible? 

Oral contracts for the sale of goods 
are unenforcible when no part of 
the property is delivered and no 
part of the price is paid, provided 
the amount involved exceeds the 
limit set by the state in question, 
ranging from $3000 to $2,500. 


THE 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
OF BOSTON 


Deposits 


Resources 





Make it your New England correspondent 


Capital, Surplus and Profits $37,500,000 


185,000,000 
265,000,000 








Losses from Forgery and 
Check Alterations 


TATISTICS of the losses from 
forgery and check alterations for 
the past year indicate that over 
thirty million dollars found its way 
into the hands of crooks from these 
causes at the expense, of course, of 
banks and business men of the coun- 
try. These same statistics for the year 
1907 show losses of twenty-three mil- 
lion or an increase in six years of 
over seven million dollars, all not- 
withstanding the large amount of 
expert attention given to the protec- 
tion of negotiable paper. So serious 
have these losses become to the busi- 
ness public that several of the leading 
surety companies have now issued 
bonds to indemnify the holders 
against this class of loss. 


Credit and the Alien Melt- 
ing Pot 
(Continued from page 17) 


limitations of space necessitate, yet 
is the result of experience and con- 
structive suggestion. We _ have 
found that the best suggestion our 
salesmen have given us has been to 
avoid meddling with their trade. 
“You don’t know how to handle 
them,” they tell us in the office. 


“You scare them off with too strict 
demands down to the letter of the 
contract and the most rigid business 
practice. We can handle them, get 
good prices, quick collections even, 
though not down to the penny. By 
and by we will have trained them to 
look up to us as their big brothers 
and friends. We'll educate them up 
to your methods, only let us develop 
them to do it their own way. They'll 
come around in time. They’ve got 
to. Don’t make them feel uncom- 
fortable by trying to force them into 
a method and system they were 
never up against until, long past 
their prime of life, they came to the 
United States.” 

We have learned the value of this 
argument; and through our sales- 
men are educating our trade, even 
though we seem to give in here and 
there to many annoying practices, 
into the best American business 
methods both as to their dealings 
with us and their relations with their 
retail accounts. It is a delicate criss- 
crossing of mutual aid of great fas- 
cination to those of us here who are 
still young and see America as all 
future and promise’ who feel the 
weakness of denunciation of the 
“alien,” and who appreciate the 
power of understanding and sympa- 
thy before which man-made distinc- 
tions fade. 
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Expands to 8 inches 
Ample working room 


Sheets rest on 
non-skid base 





the only practical, extra capacity ledger 
for use with any bookkeeping machine. 


The X-RAY Ledger is the result of years of experience 
in the development, manufacture ‘and installation of ledgers 
for every use.» It is a practical ledger—designed and built 
especially for use in mechanical accounting. The X-RAY 
is proclaimed by users “the greatest development in ledger 
construction since the advent of the bookkeeping machine.” 
We make three standard models, from 1% inch to 4 inch 
minimum capacity, and sizes to fit any loose leaf sheets. 


The HRUSKA Rack—the bracing support that holds 
the ledger in the proper position for posting and for easy 
reference to the accounts. This folding steel rack is per- 
manently attached to the ledger covers. It adds only a few 
ounces to the weight of the ledger. but it is strong and dur- 
able. To use the ledger flat open on the desk. or for storing 
in safe or vault, it is merely necessary to “ fold the rack.” 
It fits close to the ledger covers, entirely out of the way. 


THE XW AY LINE 


Better Bookeeping Equipment 


comprises everything required in the modern accounting 
system. Special feature equipment, labor saving indexing 
systems, and efficient service, place this line in a class by 
itself—just a little better than others. 


SPECIAL BLANK BOOKS—LOOSE LEAF SYSTEMS 
BINDERS—TRAYS—STEEL FILING EQUIPMENT 


Address Dept. C for particulars 


JEFEBURE [EDGER [OMPANY 





ACCOUNTING EQUIPMENT OUTFITTERS 
Cedar Rapids. lowa. U.S.A. 
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Trade Acceptance Subject 


to Cash Discount 
(Continued from page 23) 

note contained the following provi- 
sion: “ A discount of 6 per cent. will 
be allowed if paid in full within fif- 
teen days from date.” The court 
reviewed the cases of Fralick ys 
Norton, 2 Mich. 130; Storey ys, 
Lamb, 52 Mich. 525; Way vs. Smith 
111 Mass. 523; National Bank vs. 
Feeney, 9 S. Dak. 550; and Farmers 
Loan & Trust Co. ‘vs. McCoy, 32 
Okla. 277; all of which held that 
such a note is non-negotiable, and 
specifically disapproved all the rea- 
soning which led to these decisions 
and held the doctrine to be in con- 
flict with the Nebraska decisions and 
with the Negotiable Instruments 
Law. Citing earlier Nebraska cases 
and Loring vs. Anderson, 95 Minn. 
101, and Harrison vs. Hunter, 168 
S.W. (Tex) 1036, the court arrived 
at the conclusion that the amount 
of the discount and the amount due 
on the note in controversy, if paid 
within fifteen days from date, were 
sums readily ascertainable and that 
the instrument was therefore nego- 
tiable. The same conclusion was 
reached in Saskatchewan in First 
National Bank vs. Rooney, 11 D. L. 
R. 538. ; 

The test of negotiability, according 
to the text writers on the Negotiable 
Instruments Law, is whether or not 
the sum payable can be ascertained 
from the face of the instrument, and 
on principle a provision for discount 
if paid before maturity would seem 
to meet this condition, but in view 
of the lack of uniformity of the de- 
cisions of the courts, it is dangerous 
at best to use the discount clause in 
any state where the question has not 
been definitely decided in favor of 
negotiability. 

The Federal Reserve Board has 
ruled that it cannot approve for gen- 
eral use an acceptance containing this 
condition, since this ruling would 
have no binding effect -on the state 
courts. In some few cases the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks have re-dis- 
counted trade acceptances containing 
clauses similar to those discussed 
above, upon the ground that techni- 
cally they may properly be consid- 
ered as negotiable, but counsel for 
the Federal Reserve Board advises 
against it and the Federal Reserve 
Bank discourages the use of accept- 
ances containing clauses of this na- 
ture. 
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Credit Interchange 
Bureaus 


ALABAMA 
BIRMINGHAM: R. H. Eggleston, Mgr., 321 
Chamber of Commerce. 
MONTGOMERY: J. M. Holloway, Mer., 81 
Vandiver Bldg. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
WASHINGTON: R. Preston Shealey, Megr., 
726 Colorado Bldg. 


FLORIDA 
JACKSONVILLE: A. J. Brown, 905 Bisbee 


Bid 
TAMPA : S. B. Owen, Mgr., Rooms 4-5, Rob- 
erts Bidg. 

GEORGIA 
ATLANTA: B. K. Harmon, Mgr., 304 Cham- 
ber of Commerce ai 


AUGUSTA: W. B. Oliver, Mgr., 6 Campbell 


Bidg. 
MACON : A. F. McGhee, Mgr., Room 15, 
Jaques Bidg 

IDAHO 
BOISE D. J. A. Dirks, Mgr., Boise City 
Nation ' Bank Bldg. 

ILLINOIS 
CHICAGO: F. E. Alexander, Mgr., Room 
234, 226 W. a St. 


NDIANA 
EVANSVILLE : H. W. Voss, Mgr., Furniture 
Exchange g- 
IOWA 
DES MOINES: Central Iowa Credit Inter- 
change Byreau, Don EK. Neiman, 421 Fleming 


Stine CITY: Peter Balkema, Mgr., 601 
Irimble Bldg. 


KANSAS 


WICHITA: M. E. Garrison, Mgr., 1011 
Beacon Bidg. 


KENTUCKY 


LOUISVILLE: Chas. D. Divine, Mgr., U. 8. 
Trust Bldg. 


LOUISIANA 


NEW ORLEANS: T. J. Bartlette, Mgr., 698 
Canal Loufsiana Bank Bldg. 


MARYLAND 
BALTIMORE: Ira L. Morningstar, Mgr., 100 
Hopkins Place. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

BOSTON: H. A. Whiting, Secretary, 77 Sum- 
mer St. 

MICHIGAN 
DETROIT: H. 8S. Perkins. Mgr.. Miss M. 


Oppenbelmer. Ass’t Mer., 622 Farwell Bldg. 
ND RAPIDS: Walter H. Brooks, Mgr., 
808 Michigan Trust Bldg. 


MINNESOTA 


DULOTH: (also SUPERIOR): Duluth Job- 
bers’ Credit Bureau Inc., E. G. Robie, Mgr., 


415 Lonsdale Bldg. 
MINNEAPOLIS : s. _ Jobers’ Credit Bu- 


reau, J. P. Galbraith ” Mer., 241 Endicott 
Bidg., St. Paul Minn. 
8T. PAUL: N. 


._W. Jobbers’ Credit Bureau, 


J. P. Galbraith, Mgr., 241 Endicott Bldg. 


MISSOURI 


KANSAS CITY: C. H. Woodworth, Mgr., 
803-7 New En pene Bldg. 


ST. LOUIS: a Mgr., 510 Lo- 
cust St. 


MONTANA 
—: H. C, Stringham, Mgr., Electric 


NEBRASKA 


OMAHA: BE. E. Closson, Mgr., 320 Peters 
Trust Bldg. 


NEW JERSEY 
George A. Kubn, Mgr., 790 


NEW YORK 


BUFFALO: BE. G. Campbell, Mgr., 1001 
Mutual Life Bldg. 

YRACUSE: Central New York Credit Inter- 
change Association, Inc., Chas. A, Butler, Sec., 
312 So, Warren St., Commercial Bldg. 


OHIO 


CINCINNATI: < M. Byland, Mgr., 1503 
Union Trust Bldg. 
{LE EVELAND> D. W. Cauley, Mgr., 826 
Gnfineers’ Bldg. 


UMBUS: —— B. Cranston, 410 New 
rust National E Bank Bldg. 


Bldg. DO: F. A. Brown, "iter. 723 Nicholaz 


OKLAHOMA 


OKLAHOMA CITY, Eugene Miller, Mgr., 203 
Magnolia Petroleum Bldg. 


NEWARK: 
Broad St. 
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CAPITAL 


SURPLUS & PROFITS 
TOTAL RESOURCES 


HERBERT K. TWITCHELL 


PERCY H. JOHNSTON.............. 


EDWIN 8. § 

FRANK K. 

FRANCIS HALPIN 
CLIFFORD P. HUNT... 


JESSE M. SMITH 
EDWARD H. SMITH 


ALBION K. CHAPMAN cevccccvcccce 
JAMES L. PARSON.........ccccceee 


TAMES McALLISTER 


JOHN G. SCHMEIZEL.............. 


JOHN B. 

SAMUEL T. JONES 
CLIFFORD R. DUNHAM..... 
SAMUEL SHAW. JR 

ROBERT D. SCOTT 

WILBUR F. 


N. BAXTER JACKSON.............. 


ROBERT B. RAYMOND 


ERNEST J. WATERMAN............. 


HENRY M. ROGERS 


FREDERIO W. STEVENS 

W. EMLEN ROOSEVELT 
ROBERT WALTON GOELET 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY 
CHARLES CHENEY 

WILLIAM FELLOWES MORGAN 
ARTHUR ISELIN 

GARRARD COMLY 


ALLENTOW ehig' alley Association o! 
Credit —_ J. H. J. Reinhard, Mgr., 402 Hun- 
icker Bl 

NEW CAS STLE: Roy M. Jamison, a » 382 
Safe Deposit and Trust Compan ldg. 
PHILADELPHIA: Ashton L, baal Mgr., 
1011 Chestnut St. 

PITTSBURGH: A. C. Bunce, Mgr., 1213 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 


TENNESSEE 
Hamilton National Bank Bldg. 
CHATTANOOGA: J. H. McCallum, Mgr. 
MEMPHIS: Theo, J. Doepke, Mgr., Randolpk 
Ridge. 
NASHVILLE: Chas. H. Warwick, 803 Stahl 


man Bldg. 
TEXAS 


AUSTIN: Mrs. R. L. Bewley, Megr., P. O. 
Box 1075. 

SAN ANTONIO: H. A. Hirshberg, Megr.. 
Chamber of Commerce. 


UTAH 
SALT LAKE CITY: Inter-Mountain Associs« 
tion of Credit Men, Walter Wright, Megr., 
1411 Walker Bank Bldg. 


VIRGINIA 

LYNCHBURG: Mrs. M. A. Blair, Ass’t Mgr., 
405 Lynch Bldg 

es de Shelton N. Woodard, Mgr., 1700 
Gran 

RICHMOND: G. N. Schuman, Mgr., 1214 
East Main St. 

WASHINGTON 

SEATTLE: J. L. Baldwin, Mgr., Polsen Ridge 
TACOMA: W. W. Keyes, Mgr., 803 Tacoms 


Bldg. 

WEST VIRGINIA 
CLARKSBURG: Central W. Va. Credit ana 
Adjustment aoe U. R. Hoffman, Mgr., 410 
Union Bank B 
HUNTINGTON: © rri-State Credit and Ad- 
ustment Bureau, Inc., BE. V. Townshend, 

gr., 105 First National Bank Bldg. 
Granby St. 
— John Schellhase, Mer... MeClain 
g. 


WISCONSIN 
GREEN BAY: J. V. Rorer, Mgr., 212 Bellin- 
Buchanan Bldg. 
MILWAUKEE: James G. Romer, Mgr., 605 
Mayer Bldg. 


CENTRAL CREDIT INTERCTI\NGE BU- 
REAU 


ST. LOUIS, MO.: E. B. Moran, Mgr., 510 
Locust 8t. 
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Che Chemiral National Bank 
of New York 


FOUNDED 1824 


$ 4,500,000 
14,500,000 
225,000,000 


Chairman of Board 


Peveusvatsedéiceenanens President 


Vice-President 
Vice-President 
Vice-President 
. Vice-President 


. | Vice-President 


halewkeveddes ven naan Cashier 


Trust Officer 


C0 StenSemneeaas Assistant Cashier 


Assistant Cashier 


secvcescveseoecs Assistant Cashier 


Assistant Cashier 
.. Assistant Cashier 
.. Assistant Cashier 
.- Assistant Cashier 
Assistant Cashier 
Assistant Cashier 


cvuaeeubeseoegens Assistant Cashier 


Mgr. Foreign Dept. 


xcoeeaceces Assistant Trust Officer 


Assistant Mgr. Foreign Dept. 


HENRY A. CAESAR 
FREDERIO A. JUILLIARD 
RIDLEY WATTS 
CHARLES A. CORLISS 
JOHN A. GARVER 
GERBERT K. TWITCHELL 
PERCY H. JOHNSTON 
EDWIN §S. SCHENCK 


The Credit Men’s Diary 


FOR 1921 
(Thirteenth Year) 


is now under revision 


The editor will be 
glad to receive any 
suggestions for the 
improvement of this 
book of reference, 
based on credit men’s 
experience in using 
past editions. 


The 1920 edition was 
completely sold out 
at $3.00 a copy. 


Address Editor of the Diary, 
National Association of 
Credit Men, 41 Park Row, 
New York. 


Credit Men! These advertisers are buying space in YOUR magazine. 





COURSE ON 
CREDITS AND 
COLLECTIONS 


By the NATIONAL IN- 
STITUTE OF CREDIT 
of the National Associ- 
ation of Credit Men 


HE course consists 

of reading assign- 
ments in a Text, special 
lectures by prominent 
credit men, and inter- 
esting practical problems 
besides consulting privi- 
leges and numerous self- 
testing questions. 


The topics studied in- 
clude the forms and 
classes of credit, credit 
machinery, the duties 
and qualifications of the 
credit man, the elements 
of credit risk, methods 
of securing credit infor- 
mation, analysis of finan- 
cial statements, collec- 
tions, liens, friendly ad- 
justments with insolvent 


debtors, bankruptcy and 
receiverships, credit in- 
surance, and other special 
topics. 


Every enrolled student 
in the National Institute 
of Credit gets The 
CREDIT Monthly free 
for a year. (The sub- 
scription price is $3.00.) 


Institute Membership 
Dues $5.00 a year. Fee for 
the course (open to Insti- 
tute members only) in- 
cluding all books and 
other necessary material, 
$7.50. 


National Institute of Credit 
41 Park Row, New York. 


Dear Sirs: You may send me fur- 
ther information on your course 
in CREDITS AND COLLEC- 
TIONS. 


Publicity for Local Credit 
Men’s Associations 
By J. E. Campbell, 


President Cleveland Association of 
Credit Men 


HE recent transformation of the 

National Bulletin into the CREDIT 
MONTHLY, one of the greatest 
achievements of the National Asso- 
ciation during the past year, has set 
local Associations to thinking about 
publicity to a greater degree than 
ever before. 

How can we get publicity in our 
home localities ? 

This question was on every tongue 
at the Atlantic City convention. The 
answer has bound up in it almost the 
entire problem of interesting mem- 
bers in meetings and other Associa- 
tional activities. It is a subject of 
the utmost importance and one which 
local Associations have as a rule se- 
riously neglected. 

In Cleveland we get two kinds of 
publicity. (a) In newspapers. (b) 
Through our own printed matter, in- 
cluding a monthly sixteen-page paper 
called the Credit News. This pub- 
licity is prepared by an expert of long 
newspaper experience whom we are 
fortunate enough to have on our em- 
ployed staff as assistant secretary. 

Associations of sufficient size 
should hire a real publicity man to 
handle their local publication and 
newspapers. If they can have such 
a man on their permanent staffs so 
that he is at all times closely in touch 
with Association activities, so much 
the better., If not, get a part-time 
man. 

But many small associations will 
say they cannot afford to pay a pub- 
licity man and cannot afford to issue 
a periodical of their own. Very well 
then, rely on newspaper mention. 
How? Easiest thing you know. 

THE SMALL TOWN ALSO 

In a small city it is far easier to 
get space in local newspapers than in 
large cities, for space is not so 
crowded and newspaper staffs are not 
so large. Cultivate city editors. In- 
vite them to your meetings. Ex- 
tend them complimentary courtesies. 
Write short, snappy items about what 
your Association is doing ; about your 
general meetings; your committee 
meetings; your new officers; 
your conference and _ convention 
delegations ; give the papers pictures 
of the fellows who are active; 
do this every week or oftener. And 
give the editors any other news you 
know, too, even if it isn’t about your 
association. Treat them as though 
they were your friends; be their 
friend. Editors are human and just 
as many of them are square as are 
credit men. Try it and.see. 
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‘The man in your organization who 
will prepare such publicity copy 
should be some one closely in touch 
with association headquarters, the 
secretary if possible, or if he is not 
qualified, then the president or a man 
selected particularly for that pur- 
pose—someone who can write and 
has a “ nose for news.” 

He should make it clear to the 
newspapers that the association js 
not run for profit but is a construc- 
tive, helpful, public-spirited organiza- 
tion. 

MAKES RECRUITING EASY 

In Cleveland since we added a 
publicity man to our staff between 
two and three years ago we have ob- 
tained about thirty columns per year 
of newspaper mention and we have 
so educated the community as to the 
purpose, the achievements and the 
value of our association work that 
we have made membership twice as 
easy to sell according to the confes- 


sion of our membership workers 
themselves. 


Publicity in Cleveland has been 
one important reason why the asso- 
ciation has grown from 799 members 
In 1917 to 1,521 in 1920. 

And Cleveland is not much differ- 
ent than any other town. 


Impressive List of N.1.C. 


Speakers 
By Joseph Rubanow 
Pres., New York Chapter, N. I. C. 


‘T HE New York Chapter was very for- 

tunate in being able to secure an 
impressive list of speakers for its meet- 
ings during the past year. J. H. Tregoe, 
the National Secretary-Treasurer, spoke 
on the relation of credit to the study of 
economics; C. D. West on the Investiga- 
tion and Prosecution of Commercial 
Fraud; A. F. Maxwell, Vice-President of 
the National Bank of Commerce, on the 
financial statement from the banker's 
point of view; David E. Golieb of Ein- 
stein-Wolff Co., on the financial state- 
ment from the merchant’s point of view; 
Harold E. Remington on Bankruptcy. 
With such men as_ speakers, all 
recognized authorities on their subjects, 
the success of our meetings was assured. 
After the formal addresses, the meetings 
were opened to general discussion and 
there was lively and informing participa- 
tion in the discussion on the part of our 
members. Several meetings were given 
over entirely to members: Abner Jackson, 
the assistant Credit Manager of the 
Union Exchange National Bank, spoke on 
credit granting in department stores; 
Samuel Bertcher, Credit Manager of L. 
Bachman & Co., on Industrial Relations; 
Joseph Rubanow, Credit Manager of 
Wilmerding & Bisset, on Sources of 
Credit Information. 

Our meetings had an average attend- 
ance of close to 75. We are looking for- 
ward with the keenest interest to the re- 
sumption of our activities in the early 
Fall, for we plan to surpass our lat 
year’s record in every respect. Though 
we have set no definite membership goal, 
we warn Pittsburgh and 'Kansas City to 
look to their laurels. 
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Directory of Officers 


of the Affiliated Branches of the National 
Association of Credit. Men 


Arranged Alphabetically by States 


ALABAMA, Birmingham—Birmingham 
Credit Men’s Association. President, 
T. M. Nesbitt, Moore & Handley 
Hdw. Co.; Secretary, James A. Gar- 
rett, McLester-Van Hoose Co.; Man- 
ager, R. H. Eggleston, Chamber of 
Commerce Bldg. 

ALABAMA, Montgomery—Montgomery 
Association of Credit Men. Presi- 
dent, Nathan Kahn, Solomon 
Brothers & Kahn; Secretary, J. M. 
Holloway, 81 Vandiver Bldg. 

ALABAMA, Selma—Selma Association 
of Credit Men. President, Geo. T. 
Treadwell, Atkins Grocery Co.; 
Secretary, R. S. Carothers, Selma 
Hardware Co. 

ARKANSAS, Fort ‘Smith—Fort Smith 
Association of Credit Men. Presi- 
dent, W. J. Murphy, W. J. Murphy 
Saddlery; Secretary, John Laws, 
Atkinson, Williams Hardware Co.; 
Assistant Secretary, Mrs. Ethel Bol- 


inger. 

ARKANSAS, Little Rock—Little Rock 
Association of Credit Men. Presi- 
dent T. E. Burrow, Beal-Burrow Dry 
Goods Co. 

CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles — Los 
Angeles Credit Men’s Association. 
President, F. W. Black, California 
National Supply Co.; Secretary, E. 
L. Ide, 312 E. 3d St. 

CALIFORNIA, San Diego—The Credit 
Association of San Diego. Presi- 
dent, F. R. Shaffer, Klauber-Wangen- 
heim Co.; Secretary, Carl O. Retsloff, 
573 Spreckels Theatre Bldg. 

CALIFORNIA, San _ Francisco—San 
Francisco Credit Men’s Association. 
President, Thos. M. Earl, Nolan Earl 
Shoe Co.; Secretary, Felix S. Jef- 
feries, 461 Market St 

COLORADO, Denver—Denver Credit 
Men’s Association. President, W. F. 
Courtney, Armour & Co.; Secretary, 
m ©. unting, Auto Equi uipment Co. ; 
Assistant Secretary, David F. Lowe, 
407 Barclay Block. 

COLORADO, Pueblo—Pueblo Associa- 


tion of Credit Men. Vice-President, . 


W. S. Whipple, Henkel-Duke Merc. 
Co.; Secretary, L. P. Nelson, Riden- 
our ’ Baker Merc. Co.; Assistant Sec- 
cuaey, FP. L. Taylor, 747 Thatcher 


Idg. 

CONNECTICUT,  Bridgeport—Bridge- 
ot Association of Credit Men. 
resident, C. L. Wooton, The A. W. 
Burritt Co.; Secretary, H. A. Penny, 
The A. W. Burritt Co 

CONNECTICUT, Hartford—Hartford 
Association of Credit Men. Presi- 
dent, C. DeL. Alton, : The & B. 
Williams Co., Glastonbury; Secre- 
tary, E. S: Pierce, Pierce, Inc. 

CONNECTICUT, New Haven—New 
Haven Association of Credit Men. 
President H. F. Beebe, Winchester 
Repeating Arms Co.; weoneties, Dean 

Texido, Merchants ational 
Bank. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washing- 
ton—Washington Association of 
Credit Men. President, Edw. B. 
Adams, E. B. Adams Co.; Secretary, 
R. Preston Shealey, 726 Colorado 
Bldg. 

FLORIDA, 


acksonville — Jacksonville 
Credit 


en’s Association. President, 


W. G. Stedeford, P. O. Drawer 300; 
Secretary, R. A. Yockey, Cohen Bros. 
FLORIDA, Tampa—Tampa Association 
of Credit Men. President, Frank 
Bentley, The Bentley-Gray Dry Goods 
m3 Secretary, L. A. Thayer, Tampa 


Hdw. Co. 

GEORGIA, Atlanta—Atlanta Association 
of Credit Men. President, = 
Collinsworth, Gramling, Spalding - 
Collinsworth; Secretary, R. 
Barrett, Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 

GEORGIA, Augusta—Augusta Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. President, Paul 
Mustin, Augusta Grocery Co.; Sec- 
retary, R. A. Heath, Heath, Bolster 
& Turner. 

GEORGIA, Macon—Macon Association 
of Credit Men. President, J. T. Mc- 
Gehee, Macon Paper Co.; Secretary, 
J. Tom Dent, S. R. Jaques & Tinsley 
Co.; Manager, A. F. McGhee, Room 
15 Jaques Bldg. 

GEORGIA, Savannah—Savannah Credit 
Men’s Association. President, J. J. 
Higgins, care Haynes-Jones & Cad- 
bury; Secretary, W. L. Hohenstein, 
The Dictaphone Sales Co. 

IDAHO, Boise—Boise Association of 
Credit Men, Ltd. President, R. M. 
Davidson, Davidson Grocery Co.; 
Secretary, D. J. A. Dirks, 216-218 
Boise City National Bank Bldg. 

ILLINOIS, Chicago—Chicago Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. President, 
Lawrence Whitty, Schoenbrun & Co.; 
Secretary, Chas. R. Dickerson, 10 
South La Salle St. 

ILLINOIS, Decatur—Decatur Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. President, R. L. 
Smith, Decatur Grocer Co.; Secre- 
tary, A. Walker, National 
Grocer Co. 

ILLINOIS, Galesburg—Galesburg Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. President, 
James E. Marks, Weinberg Bros.; 
Secretary, J. Willis Peterson, Gales- 
burg Chamber of Commerce. 

ILLINOIS. Peoria—Peoria Association 
of Credit Men. President, Milton G. 
Newman, Newman & Ullman; Sec- 
retary, E. J. Galbraith, Lehman Bldg. 

ILLINOIS, Quincy—Quincy Association 
of Credit Men. President, C. A. E. 
Koch, Miller-Arthur Drug Co.; Sec- 
retary, age Rothgeb, Quincy Con- 
fectionery 

ILLINOIS, ieciciends Sescitued Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. President, E. 
J. Duel, Travelers Insurance Co.; 
Secretary, Sidney L. Schoop, 304 
Trust Bldg. 

ILLINOIS, Springfield—Springfield As- 
sociation of Credit Men. President, 
John Springer, Springfield Paper Co. ; 
Secretary, John C. Troesch, Capital 
City Paper Co. 

INDIANA, Evansville—Evansville 
sociation of Credit Men. 
W. C. Fauquher, Blount Plow 
Works; Secretary, H. W. Voss, 
Furniture Exchange Bldg. 

INDIANA, Ft. Wayne—Ft. Wayne As- 
sociation of Credit Men. President, 

. G. Burry, Ft. Wayne Box Com- 
pany: Secretary, Arthur W. Parry, 
él Shoaft Bldg. 

INDIANA, _ Indianapolis — Indianapolis 
Association of Credit Men. Presi- 
dent, E. G. Holmes, C. P. Lesh 


As- 
President, 


41 


Paper Co.; Secretary, Lawrence G. 
Holmes, 212 Chamber of Commerce 
Bidg.; "Assistant Secretary, Mrs. E. 
M. Parry, Pitman-Moore Co. 

INDIANA, Muncie—Muncie Association 
of Credit Men. President, Ray A. 
Schuster, The Moore Company; Sec- 
retary, Thos, E. Bracken, Silverberg, 
Bracken & Gray. 

INDIANA, Send Bend—South Bend 
Association of Credit Men. Presi- 
dent, . C. Grimes, Mishawaka 
Woolen Mfg. Co., Mishawaka, Ind.; 
Secretary, E. N. Bigelow, Kawneer 
Manufacturing Co., Niles, Mich. 

INDIANA, Terre Haute—Terre Haute 
Association of Credit Men. Presi- 
dent, Benjamin Heer, Power Supply 
Coa.: Secretary, Walter W. Shook, C. 
W. Bauermeister Company. 

IOWA, Cedar Rapids—Cedar Rapids As- 
sociation of Credit Men. President, 
J. D. Nicoll, Warfield-Pratt-Howell 
Co.; Secretary, J. J. Lenihan, 504 
Mullin Bldg. 

IOWA, Davenport—Davenport Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. President, P. 
Lagomarcino, Lagomarcino-Grupe 
Co.; Secretary, Isaac Petersberger, 
222 Lane Bldg. 

IOWA, Des Moines—Des Moines Credit 
Men’s Association. President, Edgar 
Hearshman, Des Moines Drug Co.; 
Secretary, Don E. Neiman, 421 Flem- 
ing Bldg. 

IOWA, Ottumwa—Ottumwa Association 
of Credit Men. President, 
Spurgeon, Samuel Mahon Co. ; 
any, Wm. A. Hunt, 114 S. Market 


IOWA, Sioux City—Sioux City Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. President, W. 
M. Derthick, Jr.,° Johnson Biscuit 
Company ; Secretary, John Bohm, 
Sioux City Iron Company; Assistant 
Secretary, Peter Balkema, 601 Trim- 
ble Bldg. 

IOWA, Waterloo—Waterloo Association 
of Credit Men. President, U. H. 
Tatman, Associated Mfgrs. Co.; Sec- 


retary. B. Worthen, 518 Black 
Bldg. 


KANSAS, Wichita—Wichita an 


of Credit Men. President 
Errickson, Dold Packing Company; 
Secretary, Harry D. Howard, Mass 
Iron Co.; Assistant Secretary, M ME 
Garrison, 1011 Beacen Bldg. 
KENTUCKY, Lexington — Lexington 
Credit Men’s Association. President, 
H. A, Power, Power Grocery Co., 
Paris, Ky.; Secretary, John D. Allen, 
412 Fayette National Bank Bldg. 
KENTUCKY, Louisville — Louisville 
Credit Men’s Association. President, 
Charles A. Jenson, Louisville Paper 
Co.; Secretary, Chas. D. Divine, U. 
S. Trust Co. Bldg. 
KENTUCKY, Paducah—Paducah Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. President, J. 
M. Walton, Covington Bros. & Co.; 
Secretary, Frederick Speck, Paducah 
Iron Co. 
LOUISIANA, New 
Orleans Credit Men’s Association. 
President, G. Owen Vincent, Com- 
mercial Trust & Savings Bank; Sec- 
retary, T. J. Bartlette, 608 ‘Canal 
Louisiana Bank Bldg. 
MARYLAND, Baltimore—Baltimore As- 
sociation of Credit Men. President, 
R. T. Baden, Holland-Baden Ram- 
sey Co.; Secretary, Ira L. Morning- 
star, 100 Hopkins Place. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston — Boston 
Credit Men’s Association. President, 
Edward P. Tuttle, Atlas Shoe Co.; 
Secretary, Herbert A. Whiting, 77 
Summer St. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Springfield—Wes- 


Orleans — New 























































































































































































































































































































































































































tern Massachusetts Association of 


Credit Men. President, Stanley S. 
Shepard, Try Me Mfg. Co., Westfield, 
Mass.; Secretary-Treasurer, F. H. 
Belden, Jr., P. O. Box 127. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester—Wor- 
cester Association of Credit Men. 
President, C. O. Zimmerman, Graton 
& Knight Mfg. Co.; Secretary, Louis 
H. Elliott, Wm. Allen’s Sons Co. 
MICHIGAN, Detroit—Detroit Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. President, 
Edgar R. Ailes, Detroit Steel 
Products Co.; Secretary, Frank R. 
Hamburger, 622 Farwell Bldg. 


MICHIGAN, Grand  Rapids—Grand 
Rapids Credit Men’s Association. 
President, R. M. Bremer, Grand 


Rapids Nat. City Bank; Secretary, 
Walter H. Brooks, 541 Michigan 
Trust Bldg. 

MICHIGAN, Kalamazoo— Kalamazoo 
Association of Credit Men. Presi- 
dent, Charles McCarthy, Warden 
Grocery Co.; Secretary, F. G. Dewey, 
Kalamazoo City Savings Bank. 

MICHIGAN, Lansing—Lansing Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. President, W. 
C. Dudley, Dudley Paper Company; 
Secretary, J. Earle Brown, Lansing, 
Mich. 

MICHIGAN, Saginaw—North Eastern 
Michigan Association of Credit Men. 
President, W. T. Hubbard, Standard 
Oil Co.; Secretary, Lyle M. Clift, Bay 
City, Mich. 

MINNESOTA, Duluth—Duluth Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. (Duluth-Su- 
perior) President, A. B. Anderson, 
Duluth Plumbing Supplies Co.; Sec- 


aary E. G. Robie, 415 Lonsdale 
g. 
MINNESOTA, Minneapolis — Minne- 


apolis Association of Credit Men. 
President, M E. Salisbury, Salisbury 
& Satterlee.; Secretary, W. O. Haw- 
kins, McClellan Raper Co. 

MINNESOTA, St. Paul—St. Paul As- 
sociation of Credit Men. President, 
Geo, I. Ashton, St. Paul Foundry Co.; 
Secretary, Wm. R. Olsen, Finch, Van 
Slyck & McConville. 

MISSOURI, Kansas City—Kansas City 
Association of Credit Men. Presi- 
dent, J. T. Franey, Commonwealth 
Nat. Bank; Secretary, F. B. Rose, 
303-7 New England Bldg. 

MISSOURI, St. Joseph—St. Joseph 
Credit Men’s Association. President, 
C. A. Wells, J. S. Brittain D. G. Co.; 
Secretary, L. W. Leftwich, Roberts 
Cone Co. 

M:SSOURI, St. Louis—St. Louis Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. President, G. 
F, Bentrup, Koken Companies, Inc.; 
saereeany, C. P. Welsh, 510 Locust 


:. 
MONTANA, Billings—Billings Credit 


Men’s Association. President, C. D.OHIO, Cincinnati—Cincinnati 


Wigginhorn, Wigginhorn Wholesale 
Drug & Tobacco Co.; Secretary H. C. 
Stringham, Electric Bldg. 

MONTANA, Butte — Butte Association 
of Credit Men. President, W. P. 
Wilson, Henningsen Produce Co.; 
Secretary, W. E. DuFresne, Montana 
Hardware Co.; Assistant Secretary, 
R. E. Clawson, Ind., Telephone Bldg. 

MONTANA, Great Falls—Northern 
Montana Association of Credit Men. 
President, U. J. Finn, Swift & Co.; 
Secretary, W. L. Ignatius, 216 Ford 
Bldg. 

MONTANA, Helena—Helena Associa- 
Men’s Association. President, M. 
V. Wilson, Helena Hardware Co.; 
Secretary, P. G. Schroeder, Room 9, 
Pittsburgh Blk. 

NEBRASKA, Hastings—Hastings Credit 
Men’s Association. President, C. F. 


Hay; Secretary, George V. Yeoman, 
Hastings Bottling Co. 

NEBRASKA, Lincoln—Lincoln Credit 
Men’s Association. President, W. L. 
Greenslit, University Publishing Co.; 
Secretary, Guy C. Harris, Schwarz 
Paper Co. 

NEBRASKA, Omaha—The Omaha As- 
sociation of Credit Men. President, 
C. F. Brinkman, U. S. National Bank; 
Secretary, Eugene Atkins, Byrne & 
Hammer D. G. Co. 

NEW JERSEY, Newark—Newark As- 
sociation of Credit Men. President, 
C. M, Freeman, The Rubberset Co.; 
Secretary, George A. Kuhn, 790 
Broad St. 

NEW YORK, Albany—Albany Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. President, Spen- 
cer C. Gunn, A. P. W. Paper Co.; 
Secretary, Charles R. Parks, Helder- 
berg Cement Co. 

NEW YORK, Buffalo—Buffalo Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. President, 
Wm. F. Chase, Citizens’ Commercial 
Trust Co.; Secretary, Earl G. Camp- 
bell, 1001 Mutual Life Bldg. 

NEW YORK, New York—New York 
Credit Men’s Association. President, 
E. S. Boteler, G. K. Sheridan & Co.; 
Secretary, A. H. Alexander, 320 
Broadway. 

NEW YORK, Rochester—Rochester As- 
sociation of Credit Men. President, 
Henry W. Kimmel, Taylor Instru- 
ment Companies; Secretary, Eben 
Halley, 74 Ridgeway Ave. 

NEW YORK, Syracuse—Syracuse Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. President, D. 
W. Barnard, Semet Solvay Co., Sol- 
vay, N. Y.; Secretary, F. J. Benner, 
617 Dillaye Bldg. ae 

NEW YORK, Utica—Utica Association 
of Credit Men. President, Hoyt L. 
Jamison, Utica Plumbing Supply Co,; 
Secretary, J. Lyman Gollegly, The 
Fairbanks Co., 418 John St. 

NORTH CAROLINA, Charlotte—Char- 
lotte Association of Credit Men. 
President, W. H. Willard, National 
Aniline Chemical Co.; Secretary, C 
H. A. Rupp, C. C. Coddington, Inc. 

NORTH -DAKOTA, _ Fargo— Fargo 


Association of Credit Men. Presi- 
dent, Frank H. Chaney, any. 
Everhart Co.; Secretary, H. . 


Loomis, N. W. Mutual Savings & 
Loan Association. 

NORTH DAKOTA, Grand Forks— 
Grand Forks Association of Credit 
Men. President, M. C. Bacheller, 
Northwestern Trust Co.; Secretary, 
S. H. Booth, Congress Candy Co. 


NORTH DAKOTA, Minot—Minot As- 
sociation of Credit Men. President, 
Secretary, V. R. Tompkins, Campbell 
— Topkins Ice Cream Co. 

Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. President, Geo. 
J. Gruen, Gruen Watch Company, 
Time Hill, Cincinnati, Ohio; Secre- 
tary, R. M. Byland, 1503 Union Trust 
Bldg. 

OHIO, Cleveland—Cleveland Association 
of Credit Men. President, J. E. 
Campbell, The Sherwin Williams Co., 
601 Canal Road; Secretary, D. W. 
Cauley, 322 Engineers’ Bldg. 

OHIO, Columbus—Columbus Credit 
Men’s Association. President, John 
T. Dunnick, Erner & Hopkins Co.; 
Secretary, Benson G. Watson, 411- 
420 The New First National Bank 


Bldg. 

OHIO, Dayton —Dayton Association of 
Credit Men, President, Fred W. 
Hecht, American National Bank; 


Secretary, N. F. Nolan, 607 Schwind 
Bldg. 
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OHIO, Portsmouth—Portsmouth Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. President, T 
E. Lanier, Gilbert Grocery Co,; Sec. 
retary, A. Leichner, Standard 


Supply Co. 

OHIO, Toledo—Toledo Association of 
Credit Men. President, H. B. Kirt. 
land, The Kirtland Co.; Secretary, 
Fred A. Brown, 723 Nicholas Bldg, , 

OHIO, Youngstown—Youngstown Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. President, J, 
A. Thompson, The Bradstreet Co,- 
Secretary, W. C. McKain, 1105-3 
Mahoning National Bank Bldg. 

OKLAHOMA, Oklahoma City—Okla- 
homa City Association of Credit 
Men. President, A. J. Crahan, Wil- 
liamson-Halsell Frasier Co.; Secre- 
tary, Eugene Miller, 620 Insurance 
Bldg. 

OKLAHOMA,  Tulsa—Tulsa__ Credit 
Men’s Association. President, A, K. 
Dawson, Dawson Produce Co.; Sec- 
retary, W. A. Rayson, Municipal 


Bldg. 

OREGON, Portland—Portland Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. President, H, J. 
Parr, Swift & Company, No. Portland 
Ore.; Secretary, A. C. Longshore, 
Northwestern National Bank. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Allentown—Lehigh 
Valley Association of Credit Men. 
President, George T. Haskell, People’s 
Trust Company, Bethlehem, Pa; 
Secretary, J. H. J. Reinhard, 402 
Hunsicker Bldg. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Harrisburg—Harris- 
burg Association of Credit Men. 
President, Joseph Claster, 119 South 
2d St.; Secretary, H. B. Lau, Moor- 
head Knitting: Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA, New Castle—New 
Castle Association of Credit Men. 
President, W. E. Waddington, Kirk, 
Hutton Co.; Secretary, Roy M. Jam- 
ison, 332 Safe Deposit & Trust Bldg. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia—Phila- 
delphia Association of Credit Men. 
President, J. Spencer Brock, Young, 
Smyth Field Company; Secretary, 
David A. Longacre, Room 801, 1011 
Chestnut St. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Pittsburgh — Pitts- 
burgh Association of Credit Men. 
President, T. K. Cree, Alling & Cory 
Co.; Secretary, A. C. Ellis, 1213 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Reading—Reading 
Credit Men’s Association. President, 

J. Morris, Reading Wholesale 
Grocery Co.; Secretary, Geo. W. 
Mayers, Kurtz & Mayers. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Wilkes-Barre — 
Wilkes-Barre Association of Credit 
Men. President, D. H. Crocker, c/o 
Crocker Grocery Co.; Secretary, Geo. 
nn 316-320 Miner’s Bank 

g. 


RHODE ISLAND, Providence—Provi- 
dence Association of Credit Men. 
President, L. F. Cobb, Cooper & Sis- 
son; Secretary, G. Elmer Lord, Bel- 
cher & Loomis Hdw. Co. 


SOUTH DAKOTA, Sioux Falls—Sioux 
Falls Association of Credit Men. 
President, T. M. Manchester, Man- 
chester Biscuit Co.; Secretary, 
Rall, Farley Loetscher Company. 

TENNESSEE, Chattanooga — Chatta- 
nooga Association of Credit Men. 
President, Chas. F. Hood, F 
Hood Company; Secretary, H. W. 
Longgley, Chattanooga Wheelbarrow 


0. 

TENNESSEE, Knoxville — Knoxville 
Association of Credit Men. Presi- 
dent, H. M. Barnett, Farris-Fuller 
Crenshaw Co.; Secretary, F. E. Bark- 

ley, C. M. McClung & Co. 
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TENNESSEE, Monphie-—Manghtis As- 
sociation of Credit Men. President, 
W. A. Woodmansee, Goodbar & Co.; 
Secretary, Alonzo Bennett, Memphis 
Terminal Corp.; Assistant Secretary, 
Miss Gladys Hess, 2d Floor, Cham- 
ber of Commerce Bldg. 

TENNESSEE, Nashville — Nashville 
Credit Men’s Association. President, 
R. P. Crockett, Murray, Richardson 
Debrell Shoe Co.; Secretary, Chas. H. 
Warwick, 803-805 Stahlman Bldg. 

TEXAS, Austin—Austin Association of 
Credit Men. President, A. J. Eilers, 
McKean-Eilers Co.; Secretary, Mrs. 
R. L. Bewley, P. O. Box 1075. 

TEXAS, Dallas Dallas Wholesale Credit 
Men’s Association. President, J. C. 
Riser, Boren-Stewart Grocery Co.; 
Secretary, E. C. Scott, Texas Drug 
Company. 

TEXAS, El Paso—Tri- State Association 
of Credit Men. President, 4 
Nasits, American Grocery Co.; ; Sec- 
retary, T. E. Blanchard, 622-3 Caples 
Bldg. 

TEXAS, Fort Worth—Fort Worth As- 
sociation of Credit Men. President, 
H. R. Elbert, Waples Platter Grocery 
Co.; Secretary, E. G. Parker, King 
Candy Co 

TEXAS, Houston—Houston Association 
of Credit Men. President, 5; 
Willcockson, Brown Cracker & 
Candy Co.; Secretary, H. W. Brown, 
315 First National Bank Bldg. 

TEXAS, Paris—Paris Wholesale Credit 
Men’s Ass’n. President, Walter G 
Moore, Collins & Moore; Secretary, 
Maury Robinson, O. L. Gregory 
Vinegar Co. 

TEXAS, San Antonio—San Antonio 
Credit Men’s’ Ass’n. President, 
Arthur Horine, Pioneer Flour Mills; 
Secretary, H. M. Hart, City 
National Bank; Manager, Henry A. 
Hirshberg, Chamber of Commerce, 
313 Alamo National Bank Bldg. 

TEXAS, Waco—Waco Association of 
Credit Men. President, S. E. Deeley, 
The Behrens Drug Company; Secre- 
tary, Theodore H. Ray, First State 
Bank. 

UTAH, Salt Lake City—Inter-Mountain 
Association of Credit Men. President, 
F. A. Pyke, Pyke-Druehl Co.; Secre- 
tary, F. S. Walden, Strevell-Paterson 
Hardware Co.; Assistant Secretary, 
Walter Wright, r.0.3 

VERMONT, Burlin 
sociation of Credit Men. President, 
Henry H. Hagar, Hagar Hardware 
& Paint Co.; Secretary, Neil L. 
Stanley, P. O. "Box 385. 

VIRGINIA-TENNESSEE, _ Bristol — 
Bristol Association of Credit Men. 
President, E. M. Woolsey, Head 
Lipscomb’ McCormick Co.; ecretary, 
T. L. Hayworth, Lockett-Reeves Co. 

VIRGINIA, , Lynchburg — Lynchburg 
Credit Men’s Association. resident, 
W. Ward Hill, Hin suggy & Wagon 
Co. ; Secretary, John H. Davis, Crad- 
dock Terry Co. 


Western Representative 


Mr. Harry B. Boardman, 
123 West Madison Street, 
Chicago, represents the ad- 
vertising department of The 


Credit Monthly in the Western 
territory. 


ean As- - 


VIRGINIA, Newport News—Newport 
News Credit Men’s Association. 
President, R. J. Charles, Cole Tobac- 
co Co.; Secretary, N. E. Cofer, Cofer 
Smithfield Products Co. 

VIRGINIA, Norfolk— Norfolk-Tide- 
water Association of Credit Men. 
President, H. G. Barbee, Harris 
Woodson Barbee Co.; Secretary, 
Shelton N. Woodard, 


St. 

VIRGINIA, Richmond—Richmond Cred- 
it Men’s Association. President, W. 
S. Jones, Virginia Carolina Chemical 
Co.; Secretary, Jo Lane Stern, 1106 
Main St. 

VIRGINIA, Roanoke—Roanoke Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. President, J. H. 
Taylor, Howery-Taylor Milling Co. ; 
Secretary, R. M. Winborne, Roanoke 
Grocery and Milling Co. 

WASHINGTON, Seattle—Seattle Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. President, 
N. Hallgren, Puget Sound Light & 
Power Company; Secretary, F. A. 
Godfrey, E. C. Klyce Co. 

WASHINGTON, Spokane — Spokane 
Merchants’ Association. President, 
R. B. Paterson, Spokane Dry Goods 
Co.; Secretary, J. B. Campbell, 718 
Realty Bldg.; Assistant Secretary, 
James D. Meikle, 718 Realty Bldg. 

WASHINGTON, Tacoma — Tacoma 
Association of Credit Men. President, 
W. F. Morgan, The Bradstreet Co.; 
a” Edward B. Lung, Tacoma 


WEST S VIRGINIA, Bluefield-Graham— 
Bluefield-Graham Credit Men’s Asso- 
ciation. President, P. J. Alexander, 
Flat Top Grocery Co.; Secretary, C. 
A. Cawley; Bluefield Hardware Co. 

WEST VIRGINIA, Charleston—Charles- 
ton Association of Credit Men. 
President, Dean Reed, Kanawha 
Manufacturing Co.; Secretary, D. C. 
Lovett, Jr., Box 148. 


WEST VIRGINIA, Clarksburg—Central 
West Virginia Association of Credit 
Men. President, Bert Evans, Morris 
Grocery Co. ; Secretary, U. R. Hoff- 
man, Union Bank Bldg. 

WEST VIRGINIA, Huntington—Hunt- 
ington Association of Credit Men. 
President, E. P. Snow, Huntington 
Bank and Trust Co.; . Secretary, W. 
W. Magoon, Blue Jay Mfg. Co. 

WEST VIRGINIA, Parkersburg—Park- 
ersburg-Marietta Association of 
Credit Men. President, W. H. Heer- 
mans, Graham- Bumgarner Co.; Sec- 
sotany, P. E. Hyre, Brown, Kendall 


WEST VIRGINIA, Wheeling—Wheel- 
ing Association of Credit Men. 
President, H. F. Gordon, Hazel Atlas 
Glass Company; Secretary, John 
Schellhase, McClain Bldg. 

WISCONSIN, Fond du Lac—Fond du 
Lac Renee of Credit Men. 
President, E. B. Hutchins, Boex-Hol- 
man Co.; Secretary, A. P. Baker, 91- 
93 South Main St. 

WISCONSIN, Green Bay — Wholesale 
Credit Men’s Association of Green 
Bay. President, Chas. A. —~ 
Greiling-Innes Co. ; ; Secretary, J. V 
Rorer, 212 Bellin-Buchanan Bldg. 


WISCONSIN, Milwaukee — Milwaukee 
Association of Credit Men. President, 
Gordon M. Day, Day, Bergwall Co.; 
senretiee, James G. Romer, 605 
Mayer Bldg. 

WISCONSIN, Oshkosh — Oshkosh As- 
sociation of Credit Men. President, 
Geo. G. Meyer, Waite Grass Carpet 
Co.; Secretary, Chas, D. Breon, Room 
2, 11 Algoma St. 


1700 Granby - 


The Merchant 
Marine Act 


We have just prepared for free 
distribution a booklet contain- 
ing the full text of this law. We 
will be very glad to send you a 
copy upon request. 


THE 
AMERICAN EXCHANGE 
NATIONAL BANK 


Established 1838 


128 Broadway New York City 


Resources over $175,000,000 


OUR MONTHLY LETTER WILL BE 
SENT TO THOSE DESIRING A CON- 
DENSED RESUME OF CONDITIONS 


Sun 


Mal ull 


_ don’t You use 


WIGGINS 


Peerless Book - Form 


CARDS 


Saves the firm about 40% on card cost. because 
there are no wasted or soiled cards. Salesmen 
prefer them because they save a lot of time and 
bother and they use the tissue between each card 
for memoranda. Handy leather case fits vest 
pocket and cards detach with a smooth, clean 
edge, not perforated. 

Let us send you tab of specimens, see for youre 
self the unusual quality and careful 
workmanship which one 

WIGGINS 


The John B ;, Wiggins a 
Established 1: 

1104 So. Wabash Ave, 

705 — Gas 

Buildin, 


Chicago ¥ 


ee 
cMecace | 


Credit Men! These advertisers are buying space in YOUR magazine. 


































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































44 
ADDRESSES WANTED 





How Many of These Addresses Can 


You Supply? 

The credit man with a true spirit of co- 
operation reads: the names of individuals 
whose addresses are unknown and sends 
along whatever information he has. “It is 
the little courtesies easiest to render that are 
often the most appreciated.” 

capes business methods are not imputed 
to any of the persons mentioned below. It is 
simply that their addresses are missing. 

Bateson, John, formerly of Bryant & 
Bateson, 48 Thames St., Newport, R. I. 

Beck, Benedict, formerly contractor at 
Delhi, New York. 

Bergman, John, last known address 3117 
Detroit Ave., Cleveland. 

Bradford, W. J., formerly engaged in 
the garage business at Gilmer, Texas. 
Last heard of in Temple, Texas. 

Brogan, Alfred, formerly care Gramm- 
Bornstein Motor Truck Co., Lima, Ohio. 

Carozzo, M., last known address 1901 
Wright St., Wilmington, Del. 

Conrad, H. J., 710 Howard St. New 
Orleans, Louisiana. 

Cook, Frank, formerly doing business as 
the Green River Electric Supply Company 
of Green River, Wyoming. 

Dail, P. M., last known address 110 S. 
Chicago St., Lincoln, Ill. Reported to 
have moved to Omaha, 

Deeter, R. C., formerly of the Deetor 
Produce Company of El Reno, Oklahoma, 
and later reported at Kingfisher, Okla, and 
Enid, Okla. 

Deeney, T. E., of the Kansas Motor & 
Sales Co. of Independence, Kans. 

Duncan, J. L., formerly a State Agent 
for the Missouri State Life Insurance 
Co., later in tire repair business under 
name of Duncan Tire & Rubber Co., 118 
E. 8th St., Topeka, Kans. 

Ellez, Leo., formerly proprietor of the 
Miami Dairy Milk State of Miami, Ari- 
zona. Reported moved to Salt Lake City. 

Ellis, Samuel H., St. Mary’s, Missouri. 

Evans, Richard, formerly connected 
with the Modern Stamp Company and 
Martin Toy Company, Milwaukee. 

Feinberg, H., formerly Dunnellon, Fla. 

Fingeret & Gross, formerly of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Hall, C. G., formerly of the Oakland 
Garage at Ypsilanti, Mich., reported moved 
to 93 Melrose Ave., Detroit. 

Handley, O. R., formerly of Sissonville, 
Rd., R. F. D. No. 3, Charleston, W. Va. 

Hoffman, Frank I., doing business 
(grocery) at 28 North 13th St. Allen- 
town, Pa. 

King, J. C., operating as King’s Shoe 
Co., Jasper, Alabama. 

Koppen, M., last known address, Cecil, 
Wisconsin. 

Kuhn, E., a tailor, last known address 
was 2288 Amsterdam Ave., New York. 

LaPort, Leon, formerly of Iron River, 
Mich., and reported to have moved to 
Manistique, Mich. 

La Salle, E., formerly proprietor of the 
Prospect Park Grocery, 3404 University 
Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Lewis, G. A., formerly Anniston, Ala. 

Lieberman, Morris, last known address 
was 934 4th Ave., New Kensington, Pa., 
and reported to have moved to Pittsburgh, 


a, 

Murray, William, former address Ashby 
Hotel, 2107 E. 18th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Opperman, Mrs. L., formerly of Lib- 
erty Hotel, Tekamah, Nebraska, and re- 
ported to have moved to Mullen, Neb. 

Peabody Boiler Works, Peabody, Kan- 
sas. 

Tegan, R. F., formerly architect of 
Portland, Oregon, removed to San Fran- 
cisco, thence traced to Detroit. 





Classified 


Advertisements 








POSITIONS WANTED 


CREDIT MAN AND OFFICE MANAGER, age 
35, 15 years’ experience with contractor and 
building material dealers, desires to change 
position and secure connections with pro- 
gressive enterprise. Qualified to take full 
charge of credit and collection department 
of large corporation. Salary $3,600. Address 
Advertisement 511. 


CREDIT AND COLLECTION MANAGER, 
now employed but contemplating a change, 
where hard work and results accomplished 
are appreciated. Five years’ experience in 
credits and collections, also supervisor of 
accounting. Graduate of university, 28 years 
of age. Address Advertisement 531. 


CREDIT, COLLECTION AND OFFICE MAN- 
AGER, with 20 years’ experience in whole- 
sale coffee, tea, canned goods and general 
merchandise, now employed, but available on 
short notice, seeks connection in New York 
or New England. Excellent record for con- 
sistently low percentage of credit losses. 
Highest references and bond. Salary of sec- 
ondary consideration. Address Advertise- 
ment 532. 


CREDIT AND COLLECTION MAN desires 
greater opportunity than is offered in pres- 
ent position. Now occupying the same posi- 
tion in a concern doing a business of more 
than $1,500,000 yearly. Has served in other 
supervisory capacities. Salary $3,000. Ad- 
dress Advertisement 533. 


EXECUTIVE — Thoroughly experienced in 
office management, credits, collections and 
finance, seeks more responsible connection. 
At present assistant secretary-treasurer of 
Eastern company. Available October 1. Sal- 
ary $4,000. Address Advertisement 534. 


CLEVELAND ATTORNEY, engaged in active 
practice since 1916, wants position as credit 
and collection manager, or correspondent, 
assistant, or some similar position with in- 
dustrial, manufacturing or commercial com- 
pany. Will furnish satisfactory references 
as to ability, integrity and industry. Age 
27, married. Address Advertisement 537. 


EXPERT CREDIT MANAGER, desires to re- 
locate in New York City or vicinity with 
progressive concern. Understanding thor- 
oughly foreign as well as domestic credits. 
Can furnish excellent credentials as to ability 
in handling all branches of this work. Ex- 
ceedingly low loss record. Address Advertise- 
ment 538. 


I COME OFFERING everyone my experi- 
ence in office management, purchasing, financ- 
ing, etc. What I have done in past as all- 
round office manager is proof of what I can 
do in future. Let me write you. Address 
Advertisement 539. 


CREDIT MANAGER, ACCOUNTANCY-EX- 
ECUTIVE, capable correspondent, collections ; 
efficiency auditing and adjustment, sales 
methods promoted. More than 20 years’ ex- 
perience, high grade stationery and printing 
concerns throughout country. Early appoint- 
ment appreciated. Will submit credentials 
and reason for retiring from long present con- 
nection, Age 45. Married. Address Adver- 
tisement 541. 


~ HELP WANTED 


WANTED—High Class credit man for large 
manufacturing establishment in Middle West. 
Experience in mercantile world along textile 
lines desired. Address Advertisement 535. 


ASSISTANT OFFICE MANAGER—A large 
wholesale house has a vacancy for an assist- 
ant office manager; age 25 to 30 years; high 
school and some university training. This is 
a good opening for a man who is willing to 
work. State age, education, experience and 
salary expected. Address Advertisement 536. 


OFFICE EXECUTIVE AND CREDIT MAN 
wanted by a leading house located in a large 
Southern City. Must be a skilled accountant, 
an experienced credit man and accustomed to 
the management of clerical workers ; one with 
Department Store or similar experience pre- 
ferred. Personality must be of the best. is 
is a very good opportunity for a first class 
man, experienced, progressive and energetic, 
and the salary will be commensurate. Address 
Advertisement 540. 


THE CREDIT MONTHLy 


On the Sand or on the 
Rock 


(Continued from page 24) 
mercial crooks; and an increased 
number of members will mean a 
decreased number of chances for 
the foreign importer with fraudulent 
intent to gain a foothold in this 
country. With a membership of one 
thousand, the immense possibilities 
of this Bureau can be immediately 
seen. Each member is advised when 
another member has suffered a bad 
debt loss. With such a membership, 
this service will form an unbeatable 
combination for avoiding losses in 
foreign fields from this cause. 

The activities of the service are 
not confined entirely to ledger ex- 
periences, for a connection has been 
made whereby information of a gen- 
eral character is obtained, such as 
capital, volume of business, number 
of employees, names of partners, 
languages of correspondence, com- 
mercial references, general reputa- 
tion, and a number of other items. 

The Sub-Committee on member- 
ship in starting this drive, is solicit- 
ing the assistance and enlisting the 
aid of every member in educating 
exporters to the advantage of build- 
ing their export department upon a 
rock foundation by first becoming 
affiliated with the Foreign Credit In- 
terchange Bureau of the National 
Association of Credit Men. 


Credit Epigrams from 


Tacoma 


TACOMA WEST COAST TRADE. Bi-week 
Magazine. John L. Mills, Editor. Mills 
Miller, Tacoma. 


In a recent issue appear two columns 
of “Pertinent Paragraphs” which in- 
clude the following: 


Credit is a sure barometer of con- 
fidence in the aggregate and individually. 





Credit is a merchant’s most potent as- 
set. He should guard it as he would his 
fortune and personal honor. 





Credit is an invaluable safeguard for 
the present—the measurement of capacity 
for enlarged future operations. 





_Commercial integrity is the founda- 
tion of credit. It commands a larger 
measure of recognition than does capi- 
tal. 





Discounted bills mean enlarged pro- 
fit in buying and selling. They have an 
added value, in that they expand and de- 
velop credit capacity. 





Letting an obligation slip by maturity, 
through carelessness, is a most serious 
mistake, for it weakens credit standing 
and has a demoralizing influence. 





Adequate insurance is indispensable to 
good credit. A merchant who is care 
less about protecting himself against the 
possibility of irreparable loss in the event 
of an emergency will find himself rated 
as a poor credit risk. 





Qo 
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Adjustment Bureaus 


Directory of Bureaus Conducted by Local Associations of 
Credit Men 


Correspondence with Adjustment Bureaus regarding insolvency or bank- 
ruptcy claims, should be directed to the manager of the bureau in each instance. 
These bureaus are operated in accordance with rules adopted by the National 
Association of Credit Men for the governance of adjustment service, and the 
manager is directly responsible to a special committee of the local association 
whose chairman is also listed for most of the bureaus. 

The chairman will be glad to be informed whenever a member may feel 
that he has just grounds for complaint against the service of the bureau. 


CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles, F, C, De Lano, Mgr., Higgins Bldg. 


CALIFORNIA, San Diego, Carl O. Retsloff, Mgr., 573 Spreckels Bldg. 
Carl O. Retsloff, Chairman. 


*CALIFORNIA, San Francisco, Board of Trade of San Francisco. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington, R. Preston Shealey, Sec’y 
and Mgr., 726 Colorado Bldg. 


FLORIDA, Jacksonville, A. J. Brown, Mgr., 905 Bisbee Bldg, M. S. 
Pollak, Chairman, care Benedict Po lak Co, 


FLORIDA, Tampa, S. B. Owen, Mgr., 5 Roberts Bldg. 

GEORGIA, Atlanta, R. Y. Barrett, Mgr., 304 Chamber of Commerce 
Bidg. Robert E. Harvey, Chairman, Fourth National Bank Bldg. 

GEORGIA, Augusta, W. B. Oliver, Mgr., 6 Campbell Bldg. Milledge 
Murphey, Chairman, Care Murphey & Co. 

GEORGIA, Macon, A. F. McGhee, Mgr., Room 15, Jaques Bldg, A. F. 
McGhee, Chairman, 

IDAHO, Boise, D, J. A. Dirks, Mgr., Boles City National Bank Bldg. 
Cc. J. Northrup, Chairman, care rthrup Hardware Co. 

ILLINOIS, Chicago, M. C, Rasmussen, Mgr., 10 South La Salle St. 
W. E. Shoemaker, Chairman, care J. W. Butler Paper Co, 

ILLINOIS, Gpringtete, Chamber of Commerce, Miss Edna Lennox, 
City Hall. 


INDIANA, Evansville, H. W. Voss, Mgr., Furniture Exchange Bldg. 
A. W. Hartig, Chairman, Care Hartig Plow Co, 

INDIANA, Muncie, Thomas E. Bracken, Mgr., Delaware County Na- 
tional Bank Bldg. K. A. Oesterle, Chairman, Delaware County 
National Bank. 


BARA. South Bend, L. M. Hammerschmidt, Mgr., 710 J. M. 8. 
ig. 


IOWA, Cedar Rapids, J. J. Lenihan, Mgr., 504 Mullin Bldg. 

IOWA, Davenport, Isaac Petersberger, Mgr., Lane Bldg. 
Noths, Chairman, care Davenport Bag & Paper Co, 

IOWA, Des Moines, Don E. Neiman, Mgr., 421 Fleming Bldg. F. 

L. Davis, Chairman, care Iowa Packing Company. 
IOWA, Ottumwa, Wm. A. Hunt, Mgr., Phoenix Trust Bldg, 
IOWA, Sioux City, Peter Balkema, Mgr., 601 Trimble Bldg. H. C. 
eed, Chairman, care Wm, Tackaberry Co. 

KANSAS, Wichita, M. E. Garrison, Mgr., Suite 1011 Beacon Bldg. 
John B. House, Chairman, care Lehmann Higginson Grocer Co. 

KENTUCKY, Lexington, John D, Allen, Mgr., 412 Fayette Bank Bldg. 

KENTUCKY, Louisville, Charles A. Fitzgerald, Mgr., 45 U. S. Trust 
Co. Bldg. Simon Ades, Chairman, care Sterling Furnishing 
Goods Co. 

LOUISIANA, New Orleans, T. J. Bartlette, Supt., 608 Canal Lou- 
isiana Bank Bldg. Geo. Grundman, Chairman, care Albert 
Mackie Co, 

MARYLAND, Baltimore, Ira_L, Morningstar, Mgr., 100 Hopkins 
Place, H. W. Bennett, Chairman, care Rice & Hutchins Balti- 
more Co. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, H. A. Whiting, Secretary, 77 Summer St. 
Chas. Fletcher, Chairman, 90 Chauncy St. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Springfield, E, H. Cullen, Mgr., Room 18, 381 
Main St. Marcus H. Smith, Chairman, care Sturtevant, Merick 


Geo, Y. 


Co. 
MICHIGAN, Detroit, G. C. Montgomery, Mgr., 622 Farwell Bldg. 


MICHIGAN, Grand Rapids, Walter H. Brooks, Secretary, 539 
Michigan Trust Bidg. Perry Barker, Chairman, care National 
Grocer Co, 

MINNESOTA, Duluth, BE. G. Robie, Mgr., 415 Lonsdale Bldg. 


MINNESOTA, Minneapolis, J. P. Galbraith, Mgr., 241 Endicott Bldg., 
. Paul, 


MINNESOTA, St. Paul, John P, Galbraith, Mgr., 241 Endicott Bldg. 

MISSOURI, Kansas City, C. H. Woodworth, Mgr,, 303-7 New Eng- 
land Bidg. E. Weir, Chairman, care John Deere Plow Co. 

MISSOURI, St. Louis, W. J. Burton, Mgr., 510 Locust St. G. H. Fox, 
Chairman, care Goddard Grocer Co. 

MONTANA, Billings, H. C. Stringham, Megr., Electric Bldg, 

MONTANA, Great Falls, Northern Montana Association of Credit 


Men, W. L. Ignatius, Mgr., 216 Ford Bldg. W. M. Fergus, Chair- 
Man, care Ryan Mercantile Co. 


*Not controlled by but affiliated with San Francisco Association 
of Credit Men. 


NEBRASKA, Lincoln.—Same as Omaha. E. R, Duputy, Chairman, 
care E. R. Deputy Co, 

NEBRASKA, Omaha, F. E. Closson, Mgr., 320 Peters Trust Bldg. 

NEW JERSEY, Newark, George A. Kuhn, Mgr., 790 Broad St. Chas, 
D. Brady, Chairman, 671 Broad St. 

NEW YORK, Buffalo, W. B. Grandison, Mgr., 1001 Mutual Life Bldg. 
W. B. Grandison, Chairman. 

OHIO, Cincinnati, R. M. Byland, Secretary, 1503 Union Trust Bldg. 
E. W. Wolfstyn, Chairman, care Western Electric Co. 

OHIO, Cleveland, T. C. Keller, Commissioner, 318 Engineers’ Bldg. 
J. E. Campbell, Chairman, care The Sherwin-Williams Co. 

OHIO, Columbus, B. G. Watson, Mgr., 411 The New First National 
Bank Bldg. 

OHIO, Toledo, F. A. Brown, Mgr., 723 Nicholas Bldg. 

OHIO, Youngstown, W, C. McKain, Megr., 1105 Mahoning National 
Bank Bldg. 

OKLAHOMA, Oklahoma City, Eugene Miller, Mgr., 203 Magnolia 
Petroleum Bidg. L. W. Weir, Chairman, care Ridenour Baker 
Merc. Co. 

OKLAHOMA, Tulsa, W. A. Rayson, Mgr., Municipal Bldg. L. L. 
Maxey, Chairman, care Campbell Baking Co. 

OREGON, Portland, W. B. Layton, Mgr., 641 Pittock Blk. 8S. L. 
Eddy, Chairman, c/o Ladd & Tilton Bank. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Allentown, Lehigh Valley Association of Credit 
Men, J. H. J. Reinhard, Mgr., Hunsicker Bldg. 

PENNSYLVANIA, New Castle, Koy M. Jamison, Mgr., 332 Safe De- 
posit & Trust Co., Bldg. Rudolph Stadelhofer, Chairman, care 
Armour & Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, David A. Longacre, Mgr., Room 801, 
~*~ Chestnut St, Harry Deitsch, Chairman, care Otto Eisenlohr 

ros. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Pittsburgh, A. C. Ellis, Mgr., 1213 Chamber of 
Commerce Bldg. F, M. Weikal, Chairman, care A. J. Logan & Co. 

RHODE ISLAND, Providence, Mgr., “117 Turks Head Bldg. H. M. 
Peck, Chairman, 405 Turks Head Bldg. 

TENNESSEE, Chattanooga, J. H, McCallum, Mgr., Hamilton National 
aa Bldg. W. G. MacDonald, Chairman, care United Hosiery 

8. 

TENNESSEE, Knoxville, F. E. Lowe, Mgr., 620 Holston National 
Bank Bidg. F. E. Lowe, Chairman. 

TENNESSER, Nashville, Chas. H. Warwick, Mgr., 803 Stahlman 
Bldg. Green Benton, Chairman, care J. S. Reeves & Co. 

TEXAS, El Paso, T. E. Blanchard, Mgr., 622-3 Caples Bldg. 

TEXAS, Houston, H, W. Brown, Mgr., 315-316 First National Bank 
Bldg. Fred Autry, Chairman, Diesel-Boettcher & Co, 

TEXAS, San Antonio, Henry A. Hirshberg, Mgr., Chamber of Com- 
merce. Jake Wolff, Chairman, care J. Oppenheimer & Co. 

UTAH, Salt Lake City, Inter-Mountain Association of Credit Men, 
Walter Wright, Mgr., 1411 Walker Bank Bldg. Robert Peel, 
Chairman, care Symns-Utah Grocer Co. 

VIRGINIA, Lynchburg, Mrs. M. A. Blair, Asst. Mgr., 405 Lynch Bldg. 

VIRGINIA, Norfolk, Shelton N. Woodard, Mgr., 1700 Granby St. 

VIRGINIA, Richmond, Jo Lane Stern, Mgr., 905 Travelers Insurance 
Bidg. H. S. Binswanger, Chairman, care Binswanger & Co. 

WASHINGTON, Seattle, Seattle Merchants’ Association, J. L. Bald- 
win, Secy.-Treas., Polson Bldg. 

WASHINGTON, Spokane, J. D. Meikle, Mer., 718 Realty Bldg. 

WASHINGTON, Tacoma, Wholesalers’ Association of Tacoma, W. W. 
Keyes, Attorney and Mgr., 802 Tacoma Bldg. R. M. Clagget, 
Chairman, care Sperry Flour Company. 

WEST VIRGINIA, Clarksburg, Central W. Va. Credit and Adjust- 
ment Bureau. U. R. Hoffman, Mgr., 410 Union Bank Bldg. 8, L, 
White, Chairman, care Clarksburg Drug Co. 

WEST VIRGINIA, Huntington, Tri-State Cred. and Adjustment Bu- 
reau, Inc.. E. V. Townsend, Mgr., 705 First National Bank Bldg. 
E. V, Townsend, Chairman. 

WEST VIRGINIA, Wheeling, John Schellhase, Mgr., McClain Bldg. 
WISCONSIN, Green Bay, J, V. Rorer. Mgr., 212 Bellin-Buchanan 
Bldg. F. E. Burrall, Chairman, care McIntyre-Burrall Co. 
WISCONSIN, Milwaukee, J. H. Marshutz, 1115 Wells Bldg., J. G. Kis- 

singer, Chairman, care Rauser, Leavens & Kissinger. 


WISCONSIN. Oshkosh, Chas. D. Breon, Mgr., Room 2, 11 Algoma St. 
Charles D. Breon, Chairman. 
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Conditions in Norway 


Views of Marinus Jensen, Former Member of 
Duluth Association 


OON after the European war 
S broke out, early in 1915, Mari- 
nus Jensen, who had for several 
years represented his concern in the 
Duluth Association of Credit Men, 
believed that there would be a splen- 
did opening in his native country, 
Norway, for one who knew Ameri- 
can business and methods and could 
make connections with American 
concerns. 


He therefore closed his connec- 
tion with the Duluth house and 
came to New York, where valuable 
connections were made, and ar- 
rived in Norway early in 1919. 

He found in his native country 
the readiest interest in American- 
made shoes. Stocks of footwear in 
Norway were greatly reduced and 
dealers were anxious to build up 
their stocks and be able to respond 
to the great demand for good mer- 
chandise. It was not a question of 
credit or time, but simply of getting 
the goods. 

This condition prevailed until No- 
vember, 1919, when the exchange on 
American dollars and English 
pounds started to go up and steadily 
climbed until in July of the present 
year it required 6.12 kroner to buy 
cne dollar; before the war the ex- 
change fluctuated between 3.72 and 
3.75. In the boot and shoe line and 
in other lines which Mr. Jensen rep- 
resented, the result of the rise in ex- 
change was to bring to a halt im- 
ports from America and England. 


During the war years and soon 
after the armistice, Norway placed 
large orders in America. But Amer- 
ica being taxed to capacity with or- 
ders for domestic purposes, was un- 
able to make shipments; and when 
the goods began to arrive, from 
three to five months late, ordered at 
last fall’s high prices, trouble began 
and requests for cancellations were 
made. Merchants generally tried to 
get away from accepting goods 
bought at high prices and arriving 
when the exchange added 50 per 
cent. more to the purchase price. 
The goods also arrived too late for 
summer use though purchased for 
that purpose. Not only did this ap- 
ply in the shoe line but in most other 
lines as well. High exchange has 
stopped buying. 

Financial conditions in general 
Mr. Jensen reports to be satisfac- 
tory. There are few failures; this 
he ascribes to the fact that mer- 
chants did good business during the 





war and so were able to strengthen 
their position. 

Norway, in common with other 
countries, has had its labor troubles. 
No sooner was one strike settled 
than another began, with the labor- 
ers usually getting what they asked. 
All important strike matters are de- 
cided by a committee of the govern- 
ment. This committee recently in- 
creased the wages in the iron and 
steel industry to a figure which has 
resulted in giving the manufacturers 
a rather pessimistic feeling regard- 
ing the future of the industry. 

It is believed in Norway, says 
Mr. Jensen, that high wages and 
heavy taxation will bring about a re- 
newal of heavy imports, for the 
Norwegian finds it hard to compete, 
for instance, with American made 
goods, inasmuch as American manu- 
facture is better systematized and 
work is carried on more intensely. 

Prices on commodities in Norway 
rule very high, higher, in fact, than 
in any other Scandinavian country ; 
while wages also are higher than in 
Sweden and Denmark. 

Conditions are somewhat better in 
Sweden, where manufacture in the 
most important lines stands higher 
and the trade balance as a result is 
more favorable than in Norway. 

The feeling toward America, Mr. 
Jensen says, is most cordial, and 
American made goods as a rule 
stand high. 


Signs on the Business 


Horizon 


W. BARRON, editor of the Bos- 

¢ ton News Bureau, in _ discuss- 

ing the trend which every business man 

and particularly every credit man should 
follow, makes these significant points: 

1. Wall Street is the greatest credit 
market in America. It rates character 
as well as profits, assets, earning power 
and other material things; and therefore 
how Wall Street or the stock market 
rates the value of any particular security 
and the general list of securities, should 
not be without significance; and the pru- 
dent business man keeps his eyes on the 
trend of the stocks and bonds in Wall 
Street, because thousands of the best 
minds in the country and throughout the 
world are there reflected by their buying 
or selling of securities. Their judgment 
and forecasts of what is likely to 
happen in the business world months 
ahead should be heeded. 

2. As practically all wealth comes 
from the sun, through the soil by labor, 
our crops have more to do than any other 
one thing in determining whether the 
country is to enjoy good times or bad. 
Comparing the crops with our exports, 
we find the former last year at the time 
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of harvest had a value of $24,000,000,000 
while the latter under a new high record 
totalled only $8,000,000,000; and before 
the war our exports never exceeded 
$2,500,000,000. The crops measure how 
much the railroads will have to carry; 
what the demand for money will be; how 
much money the great agricultural pop- 
ulation will have to spend. And gener- 
ally, great prosperity among the farm- 
ers means prosperous business in general, 
If the wheat crop is a failure, prices 
of wheat and bread stuffs are high; if 
the sugar crop fails the people must 
prepare for high prices; if the weevil is 
destructive, it is easy to forecast higher 
prices for cotton goods. 

3. Tendencies at Washington should 
be followed now more than ever before, 
because Washington has become an im- 
portant factor in helping or hurting busi- 
ness. For instance, consider how the 
business world waited for the action of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
the matter of a traffic rate increase. Nar- 
row-mindedness on its part—a_ tendency 
to hold the railroads down tight, would 
have meant continued difficulty in rais- 
ing new capital which in turn would 
have meant a continuance of poor facili- 
ties for carrying our products to market, 
because of inability on the part of the 
railroads to re-equip themselves. 

4. The price of steel is another factor 
and also the price of zinc and spelter, 
for the latter is one of the most widely 
used metals, a good index to industry all 
over the world. Local conditions may 
influence the price of steel, but zinc is 
governed by business conditions that are 
world-wide, as is also largely the case in 
lead. When more natural conditions pre- 
vail as they are beginning to, high prices 
may be assumed to cause a falling off in 
demand and low prices may be assumed 
to tend to increase sales and thus bring 
about more active times. 

5. Watch the rates quoted for money 
in New York, Chicago, Boston and other 
financial centers. It is not only those 
who trade in stocks and bonds who are 
to watch these fluctuations, for the wide- 
awake merchant recognizes that harden- 
ing rates reflect expansion in activity, 
yet knows that when money becomes in- 
ordinately dear it is a signal that the 
breaking goint may be at hand and cau- 
tion is required. Low rates for money 
customarily accompany dull times. But 
this very cheapness of money will act as 
a stimulus for enterprise and lead to a 
revival in business. 

6. When capitalists are launching en- 
terprises freely, it should indicate that 
the ablest financial minds are looking for 
prosperity, and again the volume of 
checks passing through financial institu- 
tions day bv day will indicate what is 
going on in the business field as a whole. 
In a broader sense the greatest gauge 
of all is the spiritual progress of the 
people, for when they are not thinking 
right, disaster lies ahead. Discord, politi- 
cal and social, which disturb the team 
work of labor and capital results in 
starvation for the former and retirement 
for the latter, and disaster comes unless 
sound thinking is restored. Neither can 
oppress the other without disaster to it- 
self. An attempt to do so on the part of 
either is suicide. | 


A. B. CG. 
The circulation of The 
Credit Monthly is subject to 
audit by the Audit Bureau of 


Circulations. 
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Cash Capital ; Losses paid out since organization 
$5,000,000.00 y ~~. over $217,000,000 


“Burned Out— 


Insufficient Insurance” 


How often have you observed the above statement after a big fire? 


This condition is more frequent today than ever before, owing to the increased 
values of property and merchandise. Many business men have taken credit for the 
Coinsurance Clause in their insurance premiums, and when the loss occurs, are found 
to be woefully lacking in insurance; consequently they are the sufferers to the extent 
of the deficiency. 


The burden of such losses in a good many instances involves the creditor as well 
as the debtor, and for this reason it is highly important that every debtor should 
adequately protect his creditors by carrying enough insurance. 


CREDIT MEN WOULD DO WELL TO EXAMINE VERY CLOSELY THE 
CHARACTER OF INSURANCE CARRIED BY A COMPANY. 


This Company’s policies offer broad and absolute protection to every one. It is now 
entering upon its One Hundred and Twenty-eighth year of successful business, and is 
in a stronger position than ever to attend to all your insurance requirements. Let us 
advise you on insuring these INCREASED VALUES. Write the HOME OFFICE 
for full particulars or any of the following Departments: 
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DEPARTMENT MANAGERS 


WESTERN DEPARTMENTS METROPOLITAN MANAGERS DEPT. FOR CENTRAL AMERICA 


(Fire) Cuas. R, TuTTLe, Gen. Mor. DarBy, Hooper & MCDANIEL Hartwig Moss Ins. AGENCY, Lop. 
(Marine) Gro. L. McCurpy, Mgr. 122-126 William Street, New Orleans, Louisiana 
Chicago, Ill. New York City, N. Y. 


PAGING Clas? DSF. NEW ENGLAND DEPT. METROPOLITAN MARINE AGENCY 


- Piatt, Futter & Co, 
McCiure KELLY, Manager. CuarLes E. ParKeER, Manager, : - Poni 
ag a a” Hartford. Conn. . 27 William St., New York City 


SOUTHERN DEPARTMENT BROKERAGE & SERVICE DEPTS. CUBA GENERAL AGENT 


Ropert N. Hueus, Manager, (Fire) CHas. F. ENDERLY, Manager, JACINTO PEDROSO, 
—-” 122-126 William Street, Havana, Cabe 


CANADA GENERAL AGENTS ee + See, PORTO RICO AGENCY 


ger, 
Rosrert Hampson & Son, Lov. 27 William Street Korser & Co., INc. 
Montreal, Oanada New York City, N. Y. San Juan, Porto Rico 


Any agent or broker can get you a North America policy 
Insurance Company 
of North America 


FIRE PHILADELPHIA MARINE 
Explosion, Rent “ America’s Oldest Fire and. Marine Registered Mail, Parcel Post 
Tornado, Sprinkler Leakage Insurance Company” Tourist Baggage, Salesman Floater 
Leasehold, Use and Occupancy Horse and Wagon, Cotton (Marine) 
Riot and Civil Commotion, Builders Risk Transit, Automobile, War Risk (Marine) 


Credit Men! These advertisers are buying space in YOUR magazine. 
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Insurance— 
the Companion of Credit 


The Glens Falls has followed for years the part which the National 
Association of Credit Men has taken in fire prevention and. takes this 
occasion to express the hope that this feature of the Association’s work 
may be continued and still further emphasized. 


Conservation of the nation’s resources and powers is essentially 
what the Association stands for, because credits cannot be sound where 
wastage goes on unchecked. 


In this respect the Association’s objects are identical with those of 
the great Insurance Companies which spend much time and money in 
an effort to reduce hazards, and if losses take place strive to restore con- 
ditions as quickly as possible for renewed production and distribution. 


Insurance is the great Companion of credit. Without insurance 
credits would fail to function, and the men of insurance and credit must 
ever continue to work in harmony for business conditions that will not 
be subjected to unnecessary strain and danger. 


““Old and Tried’’ 


Vintage of 1849 


GLENS FALLS INSURANCE COMPANY 
GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 

E. W. WEST, President H. N. DICKINSON, Vice-President 

F. M. SMALLEY, Secretary R. C. CARTER, Treasurer 

F. L. COWLES, H. W. KNIGHT and J. A. MAVON, Assistant Secretaries 


AGENTS EVERYWHERE 


Credit Men! These advertisers are buying space in YOUR magzezine. 








